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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_s——__ 


N Thursday Turkey declared war against Bulgaria and 
QO Servia. ‘The fact that Greece was not included was, we 
suppose, a form of Turkish rm Very late on 
Thursday evening Greece declared war on Turkey. Thus the 
position has been regularized for all four allied States, and 
military action on a great scale may now occur at any moment. 
War, as we pointed out in these columns when most of our 
contemporaries were still talking of and believing in peace, 
was, in truth, inevitable from the beginning. The combatants, 
however, did not think anything was to be gained by declaring 
war till they bad first mobilized, and then concentrated their 
forces at the positions from whicb they wished to attack the 
enemy. When those preparations had taken place it was in 
nobody’s interest, either apparent or real, to delay the declara- 
tions. But though we have known that all the States con- 
cerned were making their concentrations, so strict has been the 
censorship in all cases that no one knows how the various 
armies are at present disposed in the huge theatre of war. 
All the States have been working behind a veil. When that 
veil is raised, as it will be by events in a few days, there will 
probably be many surprises, military and naval. 


One thing, however, is clear. The great struggle will come 
off in Thrace, and will be a struggle for the possession of 
Adrianople. If the Bulgarians and Servians can drive the 
Turks out of Adrianople, the road is open to Constantinople, 
as it was to the Russians in 1878. If they fail, and the Turks 
Lold their own in the endless line of ditches and forts bristling 
with cannon and riflemen, the Allies will be in great danger, 
and the Turks may be able to issue forth from Adrianople 
and invade Bulgaria, overwhelming an army which has become 
demoralized by being hurled unsuccessfully against impreg- 
nable entrenchments. 


The progress of the Montenegrins during the past week has 
been well marked. The advance towards Scutari, which began 
at the end of last week, was continued on Sunday and Monday, 
and on Monday Tuzi was captured after hard fighting. The 
accounts ofthe correspondents, or rather of thecorrespondent— 
for most of the work seems to have been done by that intrepid 
lady, Miss Durham; her specially full telegrams to the 
Daily Chronicle have been of great interest—are not very 
precise, but one gathers that some 5,000 prisoners, mostly 
Turkish regulars, a Pasha, and some twelve or fourteen guns, 
and a large store of rifles, ammunition, and food were taken. 
The Montenegrin losses in killed and wounded occasioned by 





Taking the situation as a whole, the Montenegrins must be 
pronounced to have done exceedingly well in their first week’s 
fighting, though we admit that the loss of 7,000 Turkish 
prisoners is not really a very serious matter and will not 
greatly disturb the Turks, who do not suffer from “ nerves” 
like European populations. In this context we must not 
forget a very picturesque fact noted by Miss Durham in 
Friday's Daily Chronicle. She tells us that a naval combat 
took place on Lake Scutari between Montenegrin and Turkish 
steamers, which resulted in the retreat of the Turkish boat. 
That recalls Garibaldi’s battles on Lake Como, in which the 
‘Lariano,’ the steamer sung by Tennyson in “The Daisy,” was 
engaged. 


On Tuesday evening the preliminaries of peace between 
Italy and Turkey were signed at Ouchy. During the day there 
had been much coming and going and many meetings between 
the delegates. The Turkish Government had evidently decided 
that it was absolutely necessary to end the Italian war before 
entering in earnest on the Balkan war. The principal pro- 
visions of the agreement are that Italy has absolute sovereignty 
over Tripoli and Cyrenaica, but that Turkey does not 
“recognize” this sovereignty. This curious contradiction 
between fact and theory gets over the difficulty that the 
Koran forbids the cession of Mussulman territory to infidels. 
Turkey withdraws her soldiers and promises not to help the 
Arabs. Italy restores to Turkey the captured islands in the 
/Xgean, with stipulations as to the proper treatment of the 
inhabitants. The Caliph is permitted a religious authority 
in Tripoli and Cyrenaica. Italy makes herself responsible for 
that part of the Ottoman debt secured upon revenue derived 
from Tripoli and Cyrenaica. 

The Constantinople correspondent of the Times said in 
Wednesday's paper that as he was watching the composite 
regiments of Nizams and Redifs pass through the streets an 
aged cab-driver remarked to him, “There will be a great 
cutting-off of ears.” We fear that these vivid words fore- 
shadow only too surely the ferocity of the passions which this 
racial war will let loose in the Balkans. The correspondent 
also makes a note of the slouching appearance of the men as 
they marched. They have an undoubted military quality of 
their own, but, as he says, it is quite distinct from British 
smartness, French elasticity, or German ponderous uniformity. 
This bears out what we said last week of the characteristics of 
the Turkish soldier, though we notice that our statements were 
contradicted by the Pall Mall Gazette. But we never said that 
the Turk was much less eminent in attack than in defence. 
His method is visibly lacking in swiftness and dash. It does 
not follow that he will shrink from attacking a position with 
a coolness and persistence that are not less than marvellous. 
The mistake of the Pall Mall Gazette is natural enough, as 
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the writer probably had not had the opportunity which fell to 
the writer of our leading article of seeing exactly how the 
Turks do attack a position. 


On Monday night an attempt to assassinate Mr. Roosevelt 
was made by a man called Schrank at Milwaukee. Mr. 
Roosevelt had just entered his motor car on his way to a 
meeting when he was shot in the breast. The bullet pene- 
trated about three inches and narrowly missed the lung. Had 
not the bullet hit the MS. of Mr. Roosevelt’s speech and also 
a steel spectacle case it is very likely that Mr. Roosevelt 
would have been killed. As it was, he made very light of the 
affair, and some of his companions did not know till some 
time later that he was wounded. He prevented the crowd from 
lynching Schrank. With his usual indomitable spirit he insisted 
on going to the meeting, and spoke for over an hour and a half, 
though he was compelled by weakness to stop before he had 
finished what he meant to say. He showed his blood-stained 
shirt to the audience, and declared that it was only to be 
expected that weak and vicious minds should be inflamed 
to violence by the foul abuse and mendacity that had been 
heaped upon him. Mr. Roosevelt is progressing favourably, 
though the wound is serious. Mr. Taft and Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson both telegraphed their sympathy and hopes for 
Mr. Roosevelt’s speedy recovery. Schrank is a lunatic 
obsessed by the idea that Mr. Roosevelt would commit a 
crime by becoming President for a third term. All Mr. 
Roosevelt’s English friends, and they are many, will devoutly 
hope that his recovery may be rapid and complete. We 
trust that Mrs. Roosevelt will be able to prevent him making 
speeches before his wound is really healed. 


On Friday week the House of Commons agreed to the 
appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the 
negotiations that preceded the completion of the Marconi 
contract. Sir Henry Norman dissociated himself from all 
the rumours that the arrangement with the Marconi Company 
was tainted with corruption, but severely criticised the contract 
as virtually granting a monopoly flagrantly opposed to the 
public interest. Mr. Lansbury said that it had been widely 
spread about that persons who had information of the Govern- 
ment’s intentions had made considerable sums of money in 
Marconi shares. When challenged by Mr. Lloyd George, 
however, he refused to make any specific charge against any 
Minister. Sir Rufus Isaacs then made a statement which was 
chiefly personal. His brother was the managing director of 
the Marconi Company, but he himself had taken no part what- 
ever in the contract negotiations. He did not know that 
negotiations with the Marconi Company were contemplated 
till they were already undertaken. He had never had asingle 
transaction in the shares of the Company, nor had the Post- 
master-General, nor had the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Mr. Samuel confirmed everything Sir Rufus Isaacs had said- 
He was filled with shame to know that lying tongues could be 
found to spread such utterly baseless slanders and that there 
were willing ears to heed them. Members of the Government 
would be ready to appear before the Select Committee, and 
wherever the searchlight of examination might be directed no 
uncleanliness would be found. We have written on the whole 
subject elsewhere. The assertion by Ministers of their 
personal integrity was unnecessary so far as we are 
concerned, We never questioned it for a moment. That 
they have been as scrupulously careful as British Ministers 
ought to be to avoid every appearance of evil we cannot, 
however, admit, 


The debate on the Home Rule time-table on Monday was 
chiefly remarkable for the admissions of Mr. Birrell. The 
Irish Secretary announced that the Government had decided 
to grant two more days for the remainder of the Committee 
stage, bringing the total up to twenty-seven days, but refused 
to accede to the demand of Mr. Hayes Fisher that fifty days 
should be allotted to the Committee stage. Home Rule, he 
argued, did not need all that amount of discussion, as it was 
familiar to the electorate. The details of the two former 
Home Rule Bills had been debated, and the subject had been 
before the country endlessly. But he was obliged to admit 
that the present Bill had not been before the electorate, 
and added that his present task was hopeless. Inasmuch, 
however, as he had expressly stated that the concession of 
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the extra two days has been due to Mr. Bonar Law’s 
criticism, he laid himself open to an effective attack from 
the Opposition leader. Mr. Bonar Law observed that he 
was not only grateful but surprised that the Government 
should have recognized the absurdity of their time-table. 
The Opposition wanted to destroy the Bill by criticism, and 
the last thing the Government would allow was that it should 
be either destroyed or dealt with by intelligent criticism. On 
Mr. Hayes Fisher’s amendment the Government majority 
dropped to eighty, and the proposal to limit the time for 
debating the Government's future arrangement of the pro- 
ceedings on Report proved too much for the loyalty of Mr. 
Neil Primrose and Sir Henry Dalziel, who declared that the 
Government proposal would make the House “a tied House,” 
with the result that Mr. Samuel, on behalf of the Government, 
consented to give a half-day. 





When the debate was resumed on Tuesday, the Committee 
considered Mr. Sandys’s amendment, which proposed ta 
enumerate the delegated powers instead of specifying what 
the Irish Parliament might not do. The amendment was 
supported by Mr. Cave, who maintained that the teaching of 
history, as exemplified by the cases of America, Australia, and 
South Africa, was all in favour of the devolution of specific 
powers. Sir Edward Carson argued that the refusal of the 
Government to accept the amendment would dispose for ever 
of the pretence that they were only giving Ireland mere local 
government. The present Home Rule scheme could never fit 
in with a general federal scheme for the whole country, in 
spite of the speeches of Mr. Churchill and others. Was each 
Parliament to have £2,000,000 a year and to pay nothing to 
the Imperial services ? 


Sir Edward Carson dismissed Mr. Birrell’s contention 
that the Imperial Parliament would have “ concurrent” 
authority with that in Dublin. “ This Parliament won’t dare 
to interfere with the Irish Parliament after it is set up. 
Moreover, you give them forty-two members in this House 
and back them up.” After the Attorney-General had argued 
that the Government’s plan would lead to less friction than 
the alternative proposal, the guillotine fell at 7.30, eight pages 
of amendments were passed over, and the discussion passed 
to the seventh paragraph of the second clause, which with- 
draws from the legislative functions of the Irish Parliament 
the general subject of external trade. Amendments proposed 
by Mr. Lough, who sought to secure some independent control 
for Ireland over her commercial relations with other countries, 
and by Mr. Bathurst, who wished to secure uniformity of 
legislation for the protection of cattle from. disease in the two 
countries, were both negatived, and the guillotine again 
descended at 10.30. 


On Wednesday, in reply to an appeal from Mr. W. O’Brien, 
who asked for an undertaking that the work of land purchase 
should be carried on by the British Legislature, Mr. Birrell 
declared, on behalf of the Prime Minister, that the Government 
realized that the Imperial credit must continue to be employed. 
Whatever might happen to the measure, they undertook to 
make, at the earliest possible moment, such alterations as 
could be made to facilitate and accelerate land purchase, and 
he went so far as to state that, in his opinion, the completion 
of making tenants the owners of their land was for the 
moment more important than Home Rule. But if this is 
the Government view, why in the name of wonder did they 
deliberately amend the Purchase Act in such a way as 
to stop it working? Mr. Redmond, naturally, could not 
agree with this indiscreet admission, but expressed his 
gratification at the announcement, declaring that any re- 
pudiation of the pledges given as to the continuance of 
Imperial credit would be the basest treachery to Ireland. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain in a powerful speech pointed out that on 
Mr. Birrell’s own admission the Constitution had been turned 
upside-down so that the thing of less importance might be 
done while the more important was left undone. The 
Unionist Party were pledged to facilitate land purchase 
provided Great Britain and Ireland remained under the same 
Parliament, but he strongly supported the view, expressed in 
these columns, that if the Union was broken the English 
people would lay claim to the use of their own credit, which 
bad not been pledged to Ireland in the situation which would 
then have been created. 
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On Thursday a portion of the financial provisions of the 
Bill came under consideration. In the course of the debate 
a Radical Scotch member, Mr. Cathcart Wason, protested 
against conferring on the Irish Parliament even a limited 
control over the Customs. Should Ireland reduce the Customs 
duties she would never be in a position to contribute towards 
the cost of Imperial services, and British members would ask 
why the Irish should be relieved from taxation and at the 
same time receive contributions from the British Exchequer. 
The Postmaster-General found it very difficult to parry this 
shrewd thrust, and somewhat feebly argued that unless this 
power were granted to the Irish Parliament they would be 
unable to raise the revenue needed—which seems to show that 
the Government quite seriously contemplate Ireland developing 
a separate Customs system. 


Another example of Liberal uneasiness was shown by the 
speech of Mr. MacCallum Scott, who declared that other 
members on his side shared his apprehensions. The pre- 
posterous proposal to give Ireland a separate Post Office 
next came on for discussion. Here Mr. Herbert Samuel 
made the lamest possible defence, and his contentions were 
absolutely riddled by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who challenged 
the Government spokesman to name any State other than a 
sovereign State that had a separate Post Office. Certainly 
the possession of a separate Post Office has always been 
regarded as a special mark of sovereignty. For that reason 
the Bavarians have always been intensely proud of their own 
stamps. Mr. Chamberlain was, of course, perfectly right when 
he declared that the reason for the separation of the service 
was that the Government wished to deck the Irish Parliament 
with emblems of sovereign authority. He might have added 
also that the Irish Nationalists were determined to have at 
their disposal so valuable a piece of patronage. Mr. Pirie, 
another Liberal member, denounced the Government scheme 
as an insane proposal. 


We are glad to be able to record that Mr. Bonar Law, in 
winding up the debate, said almost exactly what we said last 
week in regard to Unionist policy in Ireland should Home 
Rule ever be passed. We may quote his actual words :— 

“So long as Ireland was a part of the United Kingdom in every 
respect that Middlesex was they would treat her in the same way ; 
but the moment that Ireland chose to set herself up as practically 
an independent kingdom or colony, that moment, not in any spirit 
of revenge, but simply on the principle that their first duty was 
to their own people, they would put them first, and money would 
be spent in Ireland afterwards. 


He thought it would be well that the people of Ireland should 
understand that that would be the attitude, not only of the party 
which he represented, but if that change had actually taken place 
he believed hon. gentlemen opposite would be influenced by the 
opinion of their own constituents, and except to the extent of the 
power of the forty members who were still left would act precisely 
as he said the Opposition would act.” 


Major Sir Ronald Ross has a striking letter on “The 
Example of Panama” in last Saturday's Times. After a 
brief review of the work done by himself and other parasito- 
logists, starting with the discovery in 1899 that the parasites 
of malaria were carried by mosquitoes, he describes the 
businesslike way in which the Americans at Panama from 
the very outset set to work to apply the new discoveries and 
sanitary methods so as to prevent a repetition of the appalling 
loss of life which attended the French attempt. The sanitation 
of the Panama Canal zone was entrusted to Colonel Gorgas 
of the medical staff of the American Army, and he has carried 
it out with brilliant ability and success. With this great 
achievement Sir Ronald Ross contrasts the apathy and lack 
of continuity in tropical sanitation in our own colonies until 
quite recently. Fortunately this stigma is now being rapidly 
removed, principally owing to the ability and determinatior 
of our Colonial Office. 








On Monday Mr. McKenna received a large deputation at 
the Home Office on the subject of the white slave traffic. 
He said that as regards the prospects of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill he would do his utmost to see that it 
occupied an early and prominent place, though he could not 
usurp the Prime Minister’s function of giving a pledge. As 
regards the amendment limiting and defining the class of 
constable who might arrest persons suspected of engaging in 
the traffic, he doubted at one time whether the Bill could go 





through without such an amendment. The Metropolitan 
Police work through special officers in this matter, and he 
had been satisfied with the amendment allowing the authority 
to make arrests to be vested in these officers only. But it had 
been overlooked, in the hurry with which the Bill had been 
pressed on, that these officers could not be at every point 
throughout the country where their services might be required. 
It was inevitable that ordinary policemen should be allowed 
to make arrests in certain cases of suspicion. He did not doubt 
therefore that the clause in the Bill should be restored to its 
original form. The majority of the House must decide as 
to this, and he could only promise to do his best to persuade 
the majority to accept his view and that of the deputation. 
In our opinion the friends of the Bill should obtain a pledge 
that the Bill shall be passed before Christmas. If they fail 
to get this pledge there is not much hope. If, however, they 
press the Government strongly enough they will succeed. 
They must not be put off by the Government saying that they 
cannot promise to pass the Bill unless the opponents of the 
Bill will abandon any attempt at debate. The pledge should 
be absolute and unconditional. 


The question of the control of London road traffic was debated 
at great length in the London County Council on Tuesday, 
when Sir John Benn took occasion to declare the Progressive 
policy. This amounted to a claim that the London County 
Council should be the Traffic Board for London. He dis- 
claimed any hostility to the motor omnibus, and personally 
would regard the introduction of a rate on any form of loco- 
motion as a misfortune, but the present condition of things 
was bringing complaints from every quarter, and there was a 
natural cry of “rate the motor omnibuses.” Sir John Benn 
was very effectively answered by Mr. Cyril Jackson, leader of the 
Municipal Reformers, who vigorously repudiated the suggestion 
that their policy was “up with the motor omnibuses and down 
with the tramways.” No one in that party wished to give the 
motor omnibus undertaking an unfair advantage, but as far 
as it was going to be useful for London transit they were not 
going to interfere with it. 

Sir John Benn’s amendment having been rejected by sixty- 
two votes to forty-five, the resolution of the General Purposes 
Committee was adopted by sixty-one to forty-five. The pro- 
gress of this controversy only confirms us in the view, to 
adapt Milton, that “the State shall be my governors, but not 
my tradesmen.” If we get to the realities of the problem they 
are as follows: The Progressives, in order to bolster up an 
unfortunate and unremunerative speculation in tramways, 
now aspire to control the London traffic in order to penalize 
those who, greatly to the interests of the public, compete with 
the Council’s tramways. It is a very old story. In the 
same way the Post Office desired to kill the telephone when 
it threatened their telegraph monopoly. They also would 
have liked to prevent the introduction of Boy Messengers. 
Municipal and State monopolists always try to kill improve- 
ments. That is one of the great arguments against State 
trading. a 

The papers on Monday summarized a letter which Mr. 
Lansbury has written to the branches of the Independent 
Labour Party demanding their support for an Anti-Govern- 
ment policy in the interests of woman suffrage. He points 
out that if the Labour Party in the House were induced 
to demand woman suffrage immediately the Government 
would be compelled to grant it, because the Irish Nationalists 
would vote for woman suffrage rather than have the Govern- 
ment turned out and the Home Rule Bill lost. ‘This is 
very ingenious tactics. Logically it is perfect. It cer- 
tainly looks as though it might be done. Unfortunately for 
his clients, Mr. Lansbury does not appreciate the simple fact 
that there is no party which is prepared to make any sacrifice 
for woman suffrage. There is no party that cares enough 
about it. We predict confidently therefore that even if the 
branches of the Independent Labour Party petition Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald (which they will not do) till they are blue 
in the face, the Labour members in the House will not attempt 
to turn out the Government over woman suffrage. When they 
have opportunities to extort promises from the Government 
they will use them for other purposes. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent.,changed from 4per cent. October 17th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 73}—Friday week 73}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE WAR AND THE DANGERS OF THE 
FUTURE. 


gy dangers of the European situation are all in the 

future. There is now happily little doubt that the 
war will be localized. The Powers will keep a ring and 
allow the Turks and the Balkan League to fight the matter 
out. Not till the war is over will the difficulties, which may 
very possibly involve all Europe in disaster, become actively 
dangerous. This sounds rather cold comfort, and yet, 
as a matter of fact, the virtual certainty that the ring 
will be kept till it is seen who is the victor makes the 
prospects of a final settlement without war very much 
better. The time gained will enable the Powers to find 
out the exact nature of the problems which will arise 
in the end, and to provide for their solution. Every- 
thing turns upon the demands of Austria-Hungary, 
or, to put the matter more specifically, upon whether the 
irreducible demands of Austria-Hungary are of a kind 
which can or can not be tolerated by Russia. If they are 
intolerable to Russia, then there will be no way of settling 
whose will is to prevail, that of Austria-Hungary or of 
Russia, but the old way—an appeal to the ultima ratio. 
If, however, Austria-Hungary can be induced to keep her 
demands within limits which do not appear absolutely 
impossible to Russia, all may be well. What is it that 
Austria-Hungary wants ? Unfortunately this is a question 
very hard to answer, for Austria-Hungary has no clear 
or, at any rate, no positive policy. Therefore to satisfy 
her is exceedingly difficult. The nearest that one can 
get to a statement of Austria-Hungary’s policy is 
that she is determined that her road to Salonika 
and the A®gean shall not be barred by the growth of 
such upstart Powers as Servia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, 
and Greece. She would be quite content to leave the 
Turks in Macedonia and at Salonika, and has no desire 
to precipitate her own march eastward; but in all her 
conflict of doubts and jealousies her one essential and 
unchangeable aspiration is not to be cut off from the 
Aigean. Friends will call this wise forethought. Enemies 
will declare that it is the policy of the dog in the manger, 
the policy of “I do not want Salonika unless somebody 
else wants it, but then I want it so badly that I would 
rather set the whole of Europe in flames than be baulked 
of my legitimate aspirations.” 

We shall not attempt to decide which of these views is 
the true one. All that it is necessary for us to say on the 
present occasion is that if war is to be avoided the solution 
reached must not cut off Austria-Hungary’s hope of 
eventually reaching Salonika and the sea. ‘Translated into 
geographical terms, this means that the Sanjak of Novi 
Bazar must in any case fall back into Austrian possession 
and occupation, and that a stretch of territory which 
shall include Salonika must either fall to Austria-Hungary 
at once or, what in present circumstances Austria-Hungary 
would probably prefer, be left under some system of 
government which will not close the door to her. The 
territory in question, that is, must either be left as a 
State under the nominal protection of Turkey—left as a 
pear on the wall not yet ripe for gathering, but reserved 
for a particular gatherer—or else go straight to Austria. 
If the war ends as some people think it will end, though 
we are not to be counted among them, either in a Turkish 
victory or else in a game drawn in such a way that 
neither the Allies nor Turkey can be declared the 
victor, a settlement on these lines, and so agreeable to 
Austria-Hungary, will not be very difficult. If after, say, 
@ year’s inconclusive war the Powers intervene they could 
easily arrange that the disputed provinces of Turkey should 
become autonomous States under a nominal Turkish 
suzerainty, an arrangement which might postpone the final 
settlement for another ten or twelve years—until the 
Allies are strong enough to begin again and the autonomous 
States break into rebellion against their Suzerain. If, 
on the other hand, the Allies after, say, a year’s fighting 
are able to do what the Russians did in 1878, bring the 
Turks to their knees, the difficulties, though much 
greater, need not prove insuperable. In that case it 
would, of course, be impossible for Austria-Hungary, 
whatever she may say now, and for the Powers who 








support her, to demand for her a return tothe status 
quo ante. The most that they could do would be to insist 
that if Bulgaria gets a large part of Thrace, Greece pieces 
of Epirus and Thessaly, and Montenegro a portion of 
Albania, either a Macedonian principality should be set up 
under Austrian protection which should include Salonika, 
or else that Austria-Hungary should at once take possession 
of the province in question, as she did in the case of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. If anyone looks at the map he will 
see that the difficulty of such an arrangement is to give 
Austria-Hungary her road to Salonika and the sea without 
putting an absolute negative on all Servian expansion. The 
difficulty in regard to Bulgaria is by no means so great. 
Bulgaria might easily be given all the country north of a 
line drawn from the mouth of the River Maritza through 
Mandra to Midia on the Black Sea. On the west 
the new Bulgarian boundary might be the Struma. At 
the same time Servia might be given the south-eastern 
portion of the province of Kossovo. This would make 
“the road to the sea” province given to Austria-Hungary 
either in esse or in posse somewhat narrow, but if Italy 
could be got to agree to Albania being placed under 
Austrian protection, which means, in fact, under Austrian 
military domination, this difficulty might be avoided. Thus 
while Servia, Montenegro, Greece, and Bulgaria would 
each get their piece, Austria-Hungary would be bribed 
to consent by having Salonika and virtual supremaey over 
a nominally independent Albania. As far as we are con- 
cerned we see no objection to such a proposal, though we 
can quite understand many people asking why the selfish- 
ness and shortsightedness of Austria-Hungary should be 
rewarded at the expense of the unfortunate Macedonians, 
who are most anxious not to be placed under her sway. 
The only answer we can give—unfortunately it is a very 
potent answer—is that Austria-Hungary has the power to 
enforce her demands, and that it is no good to tell an 
armed man that he is selfish and shortsighted. The 
previous question, ‘‘ Will he shoot?” is far more urgent 
and important than the moral invalidity of his claims to 
consideration. 

If we are right in supposing that Austria-Hungary’s 
irreducible minimum will be such an arrangement as will 
ultimately give her Salonika and a part of the shores of 
the Aigean, we must next ask, Will it be possible for 
Russia to agree to such a solution? Remember that from 
Russia’s point of view it would mean that she must 
join in the coercion of the Slavonic States of Bulgaria, 
Servia, and Montenegro, and also of Greece, of which 
State she has always been the patron. To put it 
plainly, if the Powers who are only anxious not to 
have a row suggest this way of placating Austria- 
Hungary, what is to be their answer if the Russians in 
effect say, “ Where do we come in?” or inquire whether 
the Powers really imagine that Russia is to sit by while 
Austrian selfishness is rewarded and Russian sacrifices left 
without the slightest acknowledgment? We admit the 
difficulty of answering this question in such a way as to 
render the reply acceptable not merely to the Government. 
of the Tsar, but to the Russian people. In the rough 
sketch, however, which we have made of a rearrangement 
of the map of European Turkey it will be noticed that 
we are assuming that Constantinople and the piece of 
territory bounded on the north by the line from Midia 
on the Black Sea to the mouth of the Maritza on the 
Aigean, and on the south by the European side of the 
Dardanelles and of the Sea of Marmora, should remain in 
the hands of Turkey. Might it not be possible to say 
to Russia, “ This remainder piece of Turkey in Europe, 
including Constantinople, shall be earmarked as to fall to 
Russia, if and when circumstances make it impossible for the 
Turks to remain any longer in Europe, and they are obiiged 
to become a purely Asiatic Empire, or, again, if Austria 
goes to Salonica—whichever event shall first occur.” 
In that case the situation would be something like this. 
Austria-Hungary would not at once go to Salonika, though 
she would be placed in a position to take it whenever she was 
ready and cireumstances permitted. At the same time, 
Russia would not go to Constantinople, but she would feel 
that it was reserved for her and that she could claim 
her inheritance if ever the Austrians did descend to the 
€gean. In this way the two great Powers most intimately 
concerned with the problem of the Near East would be 
satisfied, or at any rate would be enough satisfied not to fly 
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at each other’s throat and force their Allies also to go to 
war. 

We shall be told, of course, that it would be most unneces- 
sary and most dangerous to allow Russia not only to have 
Constantinople, but the European side of the Dardanelles 
and of the Sea of Marmora. On the contrary, we think it 
would be most natural and most reasonable and entirely 
consistent with the interests of Britain and also of the peace 
of the world to give Russia, as the chief representative of 
the Eastern Church, the prestige which comes from the 
possession of Constantinople, and also the right to one side 
of the straits which give access to the Black Sea. The 
Black Sea for trade purposes is a Russian sea, and it has 
always appeared to us most reasonable that the Russians 
should desire and should obtain possession of the key of 
the door which leads into the Black Sea. Russia wants 
to secure her egress from the Black Sea, and ought 
ultimately to be given that right. Quite apart from 
this, it is very much to our interests to bring another 
Power into the Mediterranean, and a Power which will help 
to prevent the balance from inclining in a direction that 
may be hostile to this country. 

Critics will next assert that our amateur efforts at a 
rearrangement of the map of South-Eastern Europe are 
most ill-considered and most dangerous. Frankly, we are 
not impressed by such criticism. We fully admit that our 
partition is of a purely tentative kind, and that there are 
a great many considerations, not only political but 
geographical, which we appear to have ignored. We 
do not claim that our plan is in the least a final 
solution. All we have made is an attempt to think out 
some of the conditions of the problem. But it is to 
thinking-out of this kind that the statesmen of Europe 
niust at once turn their attention if they are not to run 
the risk of being fuund barren of a policy if events should 
move more rapidly than they now think likely in the Balkan 
Peninsula. We shall be told also, no doubt, that weareassum- 
ing a Turkish defeat and that there is no ground for such 
assumption, but very much the reverse. But even if we admit 
this, and also that if Turkey is successful the task of the 
Powers will for the moment apparently seem easier, there 
still remains a very strong case for looking ahead. If, 
however, Turkey is not successful, it is, as we have said, 
essential to have a policy outlined which will satisfy 
Austria-Hungary without making Russia feel that, 
though she may dislike the idea of war, she must act 
or run the risk of having her aspirations for reaching the 
Mediterranean for ever negatived. At least we may say of 
our scheme that it is an attempt to find a modus vivendi 
between Austria-Hungary and Russia, and, further, that 
the discovery of such a modus vivendi is the only way by 
which a European war can be avoided. We may have 
most rashly and altogether in the wrong way waded into 
the morass, but even if we have, that is not a reason for 
saying that nobody ought to try to find the right way 
through. Rather it is a reason for a more careful examina- 
tion of the problem and for a more exacting search for a 
path which can be trodden in safety. 

What we have written seems to demand a postscript in 
one particular. Suppose we are asked by our critics, as a 
final question, ‘“‘ Where does Italy come in?” What should 
be our reply? Though prima facie it may be said that 
Italy has got the enormous territories of Tripoli and 
Barka as her share of the Turkish Empire, the fact no 
doubt remains that Italy may find it very difficult to bear 
seeing Albania set down as part of the Austro-Hungarian 
sphere of influence. We can only say that though we recog- 
nize the difficulty, it is one that Italy must, by the nature 
of things, settle alone with her Austrian ally. As long as 
Italy is in the Triple Alliance it would be an impertinence for 
any Power belonging to the group which is opposed to the 
‘Triple Alliance to attempt to interfere between her and her 
partners. We are bound to assume that Austria-Hungary 
and Germany will see to it that no Italian interests are 
injured in the final settlement of the Turkish problem. 
Though Britain is, and we trust always will be, a good 
friend to Italy, we have clearly no locus standi for specially 
championing Italian claims. We make no complaint against 
Italy for having refused to give us any right to regard her 
interests as our own, for we have always felt she alone 
could be the judge of where her interests lay, but this 
cannot alter the facts of the present European grouping, 
which are as we have stated. Possibly that grouping will 
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not prove permanent in the case of Italy. Meantime we 
must deal with things as they are, not as they may be or as 
we should like them to be. 





THE MARCONI CONTRACT. 


URING the General Election of 1900 some grossly 
unfair attacks were made upon Mr. Chamberlain, 
his brother, and his sons in regard to their connexion with 
companies doing Government business, and also as regards 
certain investments, and in those attacks the Liberal press 
joined in varying degrees of acrimony. ‘To these accussiions 
Mr. Chamberlain, who was then Colonial Secretary, and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who was Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, replied by an absolute denial. They declared, 
in a way which carried entire conviction to all sane 
and decent persons, that they had never made a penny 
out of Government contracts, or in the slightest way used 
their public positions to benefit themselves or any member 
of the Chamberlain family. For ourselves we not only 
accepted that denial, but anticipated it, and expressed our 
sense of certainty that there had never been the shadow 
of any damage to the public interest. We knew that the 
persons named were above all suspicion. At the same time, 
however, we pointed out that we could not admit that the 
absolute bona fides of Mr. Chamberlain and his family 
exhausted the matter. 

“They are nut the only people in the world, and some day we 
may have Ministers and their sons in whom the public will not be 
able to feel the same confidence. But there cannot be two ruies 
of conduct in the public service. It is necessary, therefore, that 
the men and the famiiies in whom we have confidence shall set an 
example which must be followed by others in time to come—men 
on whom possibly such absolute reliance cannot be placed.” 


We went on to plead for a keen and vigilant public opinion 
in all matters where there was a possibility of suspicion. 
In dealing with the matter on another occasion we pointed 
out that it was no answer to say that in a particular case 
no public disadvantage had resulted. 

“In all such matters it is essential that there should not 
merely be nothing wrong, but no suspicion of anything wrong. 
Democracies, more than all other forms of government, are apt to 
have their minds clouded by suspicion, and such clouding is a 
great public evil. There is nothing which gives the demagogue 
a better foothold for his evil work than suspicion, and therefore it 
is desirable to create an atmosphere in public life in which it 
shall be most difficult for suspicion to arise.” 

Next, dealing with the question of Cabinet Ministers who 
have brothers in business, we used the following words :— 

“No one would, of course, be so foolish as to suggest that the 

brothers of a man who had reached Cabinet rank must instantly 
retire from business for fear of compromising their kinsman. 
Again, it would be preposterous to expect a statesman to leave 
public life because he could not induce his brothers to cease 
directing companies which were in the habit of tendering for 
Government contracts. We make no such quixotic proposal as 
that. In amplification of what we said last. week, we would point 
out that what we want is the creation of a vigorous and vigilant 
public opinion in regard to the whole question.” 
Finally we insisted that it was no use for Ministers when 
they were innocent of any sinister intent to beat their 
breasts in public, and appeal to the country to trust them 
all in all or not at all. The world, we declared, cannot be 
run on the dilemma “ Either I am trustworthy or I am not, 
but if I am worthy of trust then it is shameful and 
malignant not to trust me all in all.” Personal innocence, 
however complete, does not cover the whole ground. 

It was very disagreeable for us as a Unionist news- 
paper which had warmly supported Mr. Chamberlain 
to write in this way, especially when he was being 
attacked in so base and so unfair a style by his 
political opponents in the Liberal press, and so obviously 
for party reasons. We felt, however, that disagreeable 
as the position was, we were bound to face it or else 
to abandon what has always seemed to us to be the 
most honourable as well as the most useful function of 
the journalist, whatever his party, namely, that of being 
the watch-dog of the State. Professor Jowett once said, 
as regards our profession, that he would “rather sweep 
the streets than be a journalist.” That was a very 
unjust and ill-considered view, but who can deny that it 
would be a true view if the journalist, because of party 
ties, is not to speak out when some point of moral principle 
in public life is involved? We further felt that it was 
specially incumbent upon a Unionist paper to take the line 
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we did, because when it was taken by Liberal papers it was 
necessarily discounted as due to political spite and animus. 

A very similar situation has now arisen in regard to the 
Marconi contracts. All sorts of accusations, many of them 
of an extremely libellous character, have been made in 
regard to the Postmaster-General, the Attorney-General, 
and the Attorney-General’s brother. That these accusa- 
tions are as untrue as were the accusations in regard to 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s brother we do not doubt for a moment. 
We are perfectly willing to accept, and do accept, the 
indignant denials made by Mr. Samuel and Sir Rufus 
Isaacs in the House of Commons last Friday week. We 
must point out, however, as we pointed out in the case of 
Mr. Chamberlain, that these denials, though true, do not by 
any means exhaust the matter, and that if the situation 
is looked at carefully it must be admitted that there has 
been very great carelessness on the part of Cabinet 
Ministers. The carelessness is, indeed, a good deal worse 
than in the case of Mr. Chamberlain, because with him 
there was in fact no possibility of pecuniary gain. All that 
one could say was thata bad example had been set and a bad 
precedent established, and that an injury had been done to 
our public life. In the present case the tremendous rise in 
Marconi shares and the suspicions which were sure to arise 
out of that fact made vigilance on the part of members 
of the Government to avoid suspicion doubly, nay, a 
thousand times, more imperative. But though we feel 
bound to speak thus of the whole transaction and to 
censure the action of Ministers, we freely admit that the 
Spectator, as a Unionist organ, is not the paper which is 
in the best position to pronounce such censure or to take 
the line of action which we took in the case of Mr. 
Chamberlain. We fully admit that we are politically 
too strongly opposed to Mr. Samuel, Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
and the Government as a whole to take a dispassionately 
judicial view of the matter. In any case our view will be 
discounted by the public when we are dealing with Liberal 
Ministers. It is from a Liberal newspaper that the censure 
and the reproof for carelessness in a matter of vital public 
interest should come. In these circumstances we fully 
expected that the kind of action we took in 1900 would be 
taken by papers of such high standing as the Westminster 
Gazette and the Manchester Guardian. To our astonish- 
ment, however, these papers, while repudiating all belief in 
“he libellous charges, have not said anything in condemna- 
tion of ministerial action. On the contrary, they have 
simply blown the brazen trumpet of party panegyric over 
Mr. Samuel and Sir Rufus Isaacs. There is not a hint that 
the conduct and management of the Marconi contract has 
not been absolutely satisfactory, sound, and prudent from 
beginning to end. Both these papers write as if the whole 
matter were exhausted by Ministers declaring that they 
had not corruptly made money out of the Marconi business. 
No responsible person, of course, ever thought they did, 
but there is not a word of censure for those who, by their 
action, created the atmosphere of suspicion in which the 
disgusting and, as we believe, absolutely untrue libels of 
the Eyewitness have flourished. Of the general tone of 
the Manchester Guardian article of last Saturday we can 
only say that it is utterly unworthy of the traditions of 
that paper. No one can read it without feeling that the 
paper had determined to stand by its political friends at all 
costs, and to insist not only that they could do no wrong, 
but that any one who dared to suggest anything to the 
contrary must be shouted down and suppressed for having 
dared to put forth his hand against the Ark of the 
Covenant. 

The whole question of the Marconi contracts and the con- 
nexion of Ministers therewith is to be fully investigated by 
a House of Commons Committee. That being so, the persons 
chiefly concerned will probably say that they will not 
take any other action till this investigation is over. It 
is greatly to be hoped, however, in the public interest 
that when the Committee has investigated and the report 
has been made, matters will not be allowed to rest here, 
but that Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Samuel will at once 
proceed to bring libel actions against the Eyewitness 
and any other papers which can be shown to have 
suggested corrupt actions or corrupt motives. If the 
persons responsible for the publication of these articles 
ean be proved to have no ground for their innuendoes, 
then most assuredlv they deserve and ought to receive 





condign punishment in a court of law, either by exemplary 
damages or by fine and imprisonment. In other words 
though the Commons Committee will no doubt prove 
useful, we must not regard it as the end of the matter. 
The fair fame of Ministers is not a light matter, and those 
who asperse it must be made either to justify their conduct 
or else to receive the punishment which such failure 
deserves. The notion that such accusations as those made 
in the Eyewitness against two Cabinet Ministers can be 
passed over as unworthy of notice is quite untenable. 
The paper in question is very ably written and is read by 
people in whose mind it is most undesirable that untrue 
suspicions should grow up. The Eyewitness, whatever elso 
it may have done, has not shown want of courage. It has 
not hedged in its attacks, and it may fairly claim that it 
cannot be put aside as a voice too small to be listened to. 
And here we may remark that, in the case of the accusa- 
tions brought against Mr. Chamberlain’s brother in 190i, 
Mr. Arthur Chamberlain took the very proper course of 
bringing the Morning Leader and Star into court, and 
obtained damages from those papers. The Morning 
Leader and Star, instead of confining themselves to 
pointing out that there had been carelessness and want of 
vigilance in avoiding suspicion and the appearance of evil 
in the case of the persons named, chose to insinuate the most 
untrue and unjust charges against the members of 
an honourable family. Where they had a right to censure 
carelessness they imputed something very like fraud and 
corruption, with the very proper result that their par- 
tisanship was exposed in court and they suffered in 
damages. 

In a leader published on March 30th, 1901, which dealt 
with the action against the Star, we summed up the 
situation in the following words :— 

“The Morning Leader and the Star have been duly punished 

for their violence and exaggeration, and for making a matter which 
ought to have been outside and above party a subject for party 
malignity, and the country has been satisfied that there was 
nothing whatever corrupt in the relations between any members 
of the Chamberlain family and public contracts. This is well; 
but we cannot help believing that when the dust of the present 
combat has subsided there will, as an outcome of the incident, be 
a general agreement among our statesmen to maintain the highest 
possible abstract standard in these matters, and not to trust blindly 
and without the safecuards of a rigid etiquette to the chance of 
individuals invariably acting with scrupulous anxiety as to tho 
interests of the nation. Though the discussion of the matter 
during the last six months has shown that we areas yet quite 
clear from anything corrupt in public life, it has also shown how 
and where the dangers lie. When all is said and done it is a 
matter of delicacy, and such delicacy can only be successfully 
maintained and exacted by the creation of a healthy and vigilant 
public opinion such as we have endeavoured to create.” 
We have nothing to alter in or to add to these words as 
regards the present case, except to say once more that the 
House of Commons’ investigation must be followed by 
actions in a court of law. 





IRELAND’S CLAIM TO BE SPOILT. 


HE Westminster Gazette is very much distressed at the 
A. suggestion we made last week that the leaders of the 
Unionist Party should, without undue delay, announce 
that, whenever a Unionist majority is returned to Parlia- 
ment, one of its first acts wiil be to withdraw from Ireland 
the unfair financial advantages which she is to receive 
under the present Home Rule Bill if it should ever pass 
into law. According to our contemporary this would be “a 
piece of spiteful meanness.” It would be neither spiteful 
nor mean. It would simply be an act of tardy justice. 
The present Ministry, having made a corrupt bargain with 
the Irish Nationalists, is using its power to impose upon 
the people of Great Britain a financial arrangement which 
is palpably unjust, and which, until a few months ago, 
would have been so characterized by every English Home 
Ruler, including even the leader-writers of the Westminster 
Gazette. We have only to look back to the days of 
Mr. Gladstone to ses upon what principle English Home 
Rulers then based their view of the financial arrangements 
desirable between Ireland and Great Britain. In both his 
Home Rule Bilis Mr. Gladstone insisted that Ireland 
should not only pay for the whole cost of her separate 
administration, but that she should also contribute to 
the expenses common to the two countries, and in 
particular to the military and naval expenditure neces- 
sary to defend both countries from foreign enemies, 
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Under the Bill of 1886, Ireland’s contribution would, 
according to the official calculation, have worked out to 
£3,242,000. In 1893, under the first financial proposals 
of his second Bill, Mr. Gladstone reduced the Irish con- 
tribution to a sum estimated at something over £2,400,000. 
After a few months, however, this scheme was abandoned 
because, on investigation, it was found to have been based 
on a miscalculation, and another scheme was produced 
which was estimated to yield an Irish contribution to Im- 
perial purposes of something over £2,262,000 per annum. 

These figures are by themselves sufficiently eloquent ; 
but it is perhaps worth while, for the sake of our 
Liberal critics, to quote Mr. Gladstone’s own words. 
Speaking on the 13th February, 1893, he said, ‘ The 
principle to which we are bound to give effect is that 
Ireland is bound to bear her fair share of Imperial 
expenditure.” Later on in the same year, on April 6th, 
he gave more precision to this general declaration by 
stating that, in his judgment, Ireland ought to bear a 
little over four per cent. of the Imperial charges. That 
this was not an extravagant estimate is proved by the fact 
that the Financial Relations Commission mentioned one- 
twentieth, or five per cent., as a not unreasonable measure 
of the relative wealth of the two countries. 

As to the principle therefore which has hitherto prevailed 
among English Home Rulers, there can be not the slightest 
question; as to the exact figures, argument, of course, is 
legitimate. For though Ireland has grown in prosperity 
enormously in the last twenty years, Great Britain has 
possibly grown even more. Therefore, to be on the safe 
side, let us put the Irish contribution, not at one-twentieth 
as put by the Financial Relations Commission, or at one- 
twenty-fifth by Mr. Gladstone, but at  one-thirtieth. 
In the present year the Imperial expenditure is esti- 
mated to fall little short of £104,000,000 sterling, and 
this figure is certain to grow very considerably. So, 
then, Ireland ought to contribute at least £3,500,000. 
Instead, the Home Rule Bill proposes that she should 
contribute nothing at all, but should receive a sum of 
well over two millions as a direct subsidy from Great 
Britain towards her own purely local expenditure. In 
other words, the essence of the finance of the present 
Home Rule Bill is that Ireland, on dissolving partnership 
with Great Britain, is to be subsidized to the tune of five 
and a half millions per annum. That is a monstrous 
proposal. Itis,as we have shown, utterly at variance with 
the principles laid down by Mr. Gladstone, and it is quite 
certain that no English Home Ruler would have entertained 
it if Mr. Redmond had not been in a position to extort 
from the Government whatever terms he chooses to demand. 

We therefore urged, and urge again, that should 
Home Rule ever be established it will be at the earliest 
possible moment the duty of the Unionist Party to free 
Great Britain from a burden unjustly imposed upon her 
by a Parliamentary intrigue. There is nothing spiteful or 
mean in this. It is simply the action of a man who, having 
been robbed of his goods by force, determines to recover 
his property as soon as he is ina position todo so. That 
the Westminster Gazette should be thrown into angry panic 
by our proposal we readily understand. For if Irish 
Nationalist electors knew that Home Rule meant the loss 
of the financial favours which Ireland enjoys under the 
Union, all the enthusiasm for Home Rule would vanish. 
If any one doubts this, let him talk to an Irish peasant in 
Connaught or Kerry, and he will find the peasant frankly 
admitting that the “ Old Age Pinsions is the best form of 
Home Rule we shall ever get.” 

Doubtless some of our Irish critics will reply charac- 
teristically that they are entitled to rob England now 
because England robbed Ireland in the past. We 
might retort that it is impossible thus to redress ancient 
wrongs, for the Irishmen who then suffered, and the 
Englishmen who then inflicted the suffering, are long dead. 
We prefer, however, to reply that, as a matter of fact, 
except in perhaps three or four years during the past 
century, there was no robbery of Ireland by England. On 
the contrary, on any fair estimate of Ireland’s obliga- 
tions, as laid down by Mr. Gladstone, to contribute to 
Imperial expenditure, during the greater part of the 
nineteenth century Ireland was barely fulfilling her 
minimum liability, and in the latter years of the 
century fell far below that minimum. In the twentieth 
century she has fallen even further, and for many 
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years past has been w heavy charge on the common 
Exchequer. Therefore if there is to be any retrospective 
adjustment of accounts it would be England, not Ireland, 
that would have to receive. And here, in passing, we may 
remark that, in spite of the censure of the Westminster 
Gazette, we adhere to the use of the word “England” 
rather than Great Britain, because by far the greater bulk 
of Imperial expenditure is provided by England, although 
Scotland fully and honourably pays her way. 

The necessity for a clear pronouncement on this issue by 
the Unionist leaders is all the more imperative because of 
the impossibility of adequately discussing the financial 
clauses of the present Bill under the guillotine resolution. 
A few more hours have indeed been squeezed out of the 
Government by Unionist protests, but obviously not 
enough to permit even the most concise debate upon 
the enormously complicated issues involved. The pro- 
posed financial arrangements are bad, not only because 
they involve a deliberate robbery of England, and in a 
lesser degree of Scotland, for the benefit of Irish 
Nationalists—who denounce Great Britain as a foreign 
country but see no shame in accepting British money— 
but also because the arrangements are so intricate 
that they must lead to constant friction between the 
two countries. Among other issues of tremendous 
importance is the proposal to give Ireland a right to 
alter customs duties on her own account. No precedent 
for this proposal can be found in any Colonial Federal 
Constitution, nor in the Federal Constitution of the United 
States. Like other features of the Bill, it is inserted 
solely because Mr. Redmond has the whip hand and can 
extort his own terms. 

There remains the further question of Irish land 
purchase. The effect of Mr. Wyndham’s Act of 1903 
was to put money into the pockets both of Irish land- 
lords and of Irish tenants, at the expense of British 
credit. This departure from the ordinary principles 
of national finance was, in our opinion, justified as long 
as Ireland remained a portion of the United Kingdom, 
on the ground that it was to the interest of England 
and Scotland that agrarian peace should prevail in Ireland. 
But if Irishmen are so anxious to govern themselves 
without our assistance, let them also govern themselves 
without our credit. We shall cease to be responsible for 
order and good government in Ireland, and there will be no 
further reason why we should continue to pay for it. The 
Irish Land Purchase Act has proved a very heavy burden 
upon British credit ; for without question the working of this 
Act is one of the main causes of the depreciation of Consols, 
of which the City has so long been complaining. We 
are willing to put up with that inconvenience in order to 
consolidate the Union. To continue straining our credit 
after the Union had been destroyed would be intolerable. 
Happily there is on this point now no doubt. In the House 
of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Austen Chamberlain made 
it quite clear that “‘ No more Union, no more Land Pur- 
chase ” is part of the official policy of the Unionist Party. 

With regard to the remark of the Westminster that we 
have always been anxious “to punish Ireland by reducing 
her repressatation,” our answer is that it is a curious view 
of democracy which assumes that one portion of the 
kingdom is always to be entitled to over-representation 
in the common Parliament. We did not want to punish 
Ireland, but to stop punishing England by giving her some 
forty members less than are justly her due. The con- 
tention that this claim to be treated asa spoilt child arises 
out of the Act of Union is now put forward by Liberals, 
who were quite willing to forget the Act of Union when 
they wished to disestablish the Irish Church. 





THE SECRET LAND INQUIRY. 

N Tuesday night in the House of Commons Mr. 
( Lloyd George found himself in a hole, and his 
flounderings proved that he knew that it would be very 
difficult to extricate himself. He had moreover to admit 
that he had got himself into the hole of his own accord. 
The elementary common sense of tactics on the part of 
the Opposition required that Mr. Lloyd George should be 
allowed to go on floundering in a very foolish position 
as an example to those of the public who retain any 
affection for his methods. He was like a man in the stocky, 
an object of ridicule to every passer-by. His grotesque 
attempts to justify his appointment of a Secret Committee 
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of Inquiry into the land question—neither the names of the 
witnesses examined nor the names of the members of the 
Committee to be published—ought to have been received 
by the Opposition with stony silence. An ironic atmo- 
sphere of elaborately polite attention would have heightened 
enormously the general sense (for we know that a great 
many Liberals have no sympathy whatever with the hole- 
and-corner inquiry) of Mr. Lloyd George’s dismal dis- 
comfiture. It was perfectly evident from the way in which 
he had begun his explanation that he could be trusted to 
get himself more and more intoa knot. He only needed 
to be left alone. He had to defend an utterly un-English 
and unjudicial inquiry, the very kind of thing that is 
hateful to people of all shades of political opinion up and 
down the country. And this thing was of his own invention. 
Instead of leaving him alone some professors of the growing 
art of tactical blunder on the Unionist benches interrupted, 
booed, and generally harried him in such a way that the 
Liberal malcontents forgot their dislike of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s scheme in their sympathy with Mr. Lloyd 
George. Mr. Lloyd George, in fact, much to his own 

rofit and satisfaction, became a victim and a martyr. 
t would have been all very well, thought many Liberals, 
to enjoy the misfortunes of a friend who had got himself 
into a tight fix through his own folly, but it was another 
matter altogether to look on quietly while he was prodded 
in the eye with a sharp stick. Mr. Lloyd George is as 
quick as any one could be to recognize and make use of 
such a change of temper in the onlookers. He did make 
use of it, and was quite successfully filling the rdle of 
a prophet of the poor being stoned by wicked men when 
the lapse of the time allowed for the debate ended the 
incident. It was a grand opportunity of wholesome 
instruction wasted. We trust that the small band of 
highly vocal enthusiasts among the Opposition will not con- 
sider it their duty to make it a practice to act in this way. 

Mr. Lloyd George had no answer to make to Mr. 
Rawlinson’s questions as to the Land Inquiry Committee 
because, in fact, no rational answer was possible. What- 
ever view we take of the land question we must all admit 
that it is one of extraordinary complexity. Here is a 
supreme occasion for a “ stream of facts.” The Committee 
should be judicial beyond the possibility of cavil or 
suspicion. It is not impossible to get such a judicial 
committee. Indeed, if we were asked to name one 
of the chief respects in which our national genius 
for politics expresses itself we should name our 
successful record in forming committees which are 
willing to collect facts and report on them even when 
the conclusions contradict the political preconceptions 
of the members. All that means nothing to Mr. Lloyd 
George. He sanctions a table of questions—it was 
published in the Times of September 23rd, if anyone 
wants to see it—which unnamed persons are to ask from 
unnamed witnesses. ‘T'he instructions to the spies—for the 
local inquirers will, of course, be nothing else—warn them 
against allowing their inquiries to be directed by political 
partisanship or prejudice, but everyone of experience must 
be aware that such a warning is absolutely useless. The 
local inquirers will know only too well the kind of evidence 
land taxers desire, and the persons of whom the questions are 
asked will be able to indulge as they please in a ‘‘ Thyestaean 
banquet of clap-trap”’ or in the gratification of personal 
spite without the owners of land being given an oppor- 
tunity of stating their own economic opinions or even 
knowing what has been said about them and their property. 
Surely the land question is far too important to be played 
with in this manner. One of the questions which Mr. 
Lloyd George authorizes is: ‘Do the landlords in your 
district take an active interest in the agricultural and 
social welfare of its inhabitants ? ” What a floodgate of mis- 
leading tittle-tattle will be opened there! One can imagine 
the replies of the agricultural labourer skilfully guided by 
the leading questions of a land-taxing inquirer. “ No, 
’e don’t take no manner o’ interest in the likes o’ we. 
Squire ’e thinks o’ nothing but ’is ’unting, and ’is ’osses, 
and ’is motors. Die ina ditch, we might» for all ’e cares. 
Social welfare? No, there ain’t no social welfare in these 
parts. But ’e give a site and built a club, you say? 
Well, I reckons ’e makes a profit on what they sells there. 
Why should ’e give it t’otherwise?” And so on and so 
forth. Millions of pages could be filled with stuff of that 
quality, nodoubt. And when it has all been said, collected, 
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and recorded what will there be in it which could not be 
said with equal truth, and probably more truth, of well-to- 
do residents in the same district who do not figure as 
landowners ? 

Any class one cares to think of could be crushingly, 
but unjustly, condemned by an inquiry conducted on those 
lines. Let us suppose such an inquiry into the business 
of country solicitors prefaced by the question, “ Do the 
solicitors in your district take an active interest in the 
economic and social welfare of its inhabitants?” Every- 
one knows that country solicitors often advance money 
to their clients, and a very timely and valuable function 
they often perform in this respect. But what a picture, 
under a skilful and persuasive examination by a prejudiced 
inquirer, could not be drawn of country solicitors as shy- 
locks and vampires battening on the temporary misfortunes 
of the poor! The solicitors would most naturally, and 
rightly, retort that the evidence against them was only 
the evidence of ignorant, ungrateful, or malicious persons. 
But we are forgetting. If an inquiry into Mr. Lloyd 
George’s own profession were conducted on the lines of 
the land inquiry the solicitors would not be allowed to 
know what had been said against them, or who had 
said it, although legislation penalizing the profession was 
solemnly to be founded on their gossipy evidence! If 
evidence is to be worthy of the name it is essential that it 
should be certificated by the identity of the witness. It 
has been said sardonically of a political speech that there 
are three important things: the first is who says it, the 
second is how he says it, and the last and least important 
is what he says. What are we to say of evidence when it 
is kept a secret who the witness is? It is no analogy to 
say that in blue-books of evidence the names of witnesses 
are often not given, in order that they may be protected from 
persecution by industrial employers. These witnesses have 
been selected by an impartial committee publicly appointed. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s committee is itself secret; it appoints 
secret agents; and these in their turn make secret inquiries. 
And we should like to be shown the landowner who 
would dare to turn out a political enemy on the grounds 
of his criticism, knowing well what kind of exposure he 
would receive at the next election in his constituency. 
A manufacturer is subjected to no such social intimida- 
tion and criticism as pursue a landowner. Through his 
foreman he may dismiss as many persens as he pleases 
without any awkward questions being asked. The whole 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme is a fishing inquiry, a 
question-begging undertaking, which puts to shame 
Henry VIII.’s achievement in asking for evidence to 
justify the spoliation of monasteries after they had 
been despoiled, and even the famous method of the election 
agent who said to the candidate, “Tell me what you 
want to prove and I will send you the statistics.” 

We notice in the Western Daily Mercury a long letter 
in which Mr. F. B. Mildmay replies to the attacks made 
by Mr. Dunstan upon the management of large estates. 
Mr. Mildmay has earned the gratitude of every one interested 
in the land question by stifling his natural repugnance to 
discussing his private affairs in public. We are not 
concerned to applaud on economic grounds large expen- 
diture on the upkeep of an estate. It may very well be 
that such an outlay is not a highly productive form 
of expenditure. But no one, we should think, could 
possibly read Mr. Mildmay’s letter without recognizing 
that his expenditure is largely expenditure on obligations 
which are imposed on him by the ownership of land. A 
man of similar means who did not own land but “ blued ” 
all his income from industrial investments on selfish 
pleasures would almost entirely escape Radical criticism. 
The serious part of the matter is that Mr. Mildmay’s 
critic, to judge from his letters, evidently knows very little 
about agriculture, yet on the reports of men like him the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is quite ready to rely. He 
seems to think that a wood, for example, is to be regarded 
as mere waste land kept back from cultivation as covert 
for pheasants. He does not conceive of timber as 
being necessary for fences. He does not descend to 
the vulgar detail of how capital could be raised to 
level a wood—even if it were desirable to do so, which 
it generally is not—and remove all the stumps before the 
land could be ploughed. He is as bad as Mr. Lloyd 
George himself, who spoke of land being given over to 
partridges, without apparently knowing that partridges 
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would not live there at all if the land were not well 
cultivated. Ask the tenant-farmer or small householder 
whether he would rather have for his landlord a large 
private owner on the one hand, or a local authority, a small 
owner, or a speculative syndicate on the other. In the 
universal answer to that question we may get the measure 
of the extraordinary injustice the Government are guilty 
of in singling out for special penalties the one class of 
property which involves expensive and constant responsi- 


bilities. Let us have inquiry by all means. We desire it 
as much as anyone. But let us have honest and public 
inquiry. 








“NOT AS THE SCRIBES.” 
NHE ordinary man of to-day who is educated, and who reads 
but lays no claim to scholarship, is often thrown by his 
reading into religious distress. He feels within himself a 
necessity for religion, yet he is constantly constrained to ask 
himself whether a thinking man can continue to be religious 
in the face of all the new learning. To the confusion of all 
men but themselves, a group of learned men have taken in 
hand to disillusionize the world, or so the man in the street is 
apt to think, as he turns sadly from new attempts to explain 
the origin of what used to be called the soul, and to explain it 
apart from the supernatural. So many of our instructors 
take us so far away from St. John’s correction that “In the 
beginning was the Word.” They are all ready to write new 
beginnings to the story of man, and as they struggle to 
destroy the Divine story of his origin they impress him with 
the nearness and hopelessness of his end. Small wonder 
if the thinking world is sad. Is there any real need for this 
sadness? When the mood induced by his desultory studies 
has passed certain hopeful reflections may occur to the 
ordinary man. In the first place he may remember, or 
remember those who remember, the day when ordinary 
people first began to suspect that the book of Genesis was 
simply a very ancient attempt to account for the origin of 
man, of good and of evil. Many people fell into religious 
despair because they could no longer place any literal 
credence in the story of the Fall. That blow religion has 
survived, and since Genesis took its place with other primitive 
speculations many another book of Genesis bas been written 
to explain the inexplicable. Their authority, like that of the 
first book of the Bible, will not perhaps be eternal, but at 
present we ordinary people are sad because we are inclined 
to believe them, and they do seem at first sight to undermine 
the foundations of faith. Our grandfathers, however, made a 
mistake when they thought that vast religious issues depended 
upon the truth of an old theory of the origin of religion. Per- 
haps we are wrong in fearing that vast religious issues depend 
upon the truth or untruth of a new theory of origins. Nolight 
has been thrown upon the origin of life by the physicist. He 
knows what the Hebrew prophet thought no man would ever 
know. He knows “ how the bones do form,” but children are 
still what they were in the time of the prophet, and life is still 
a mystery. The ordinary man cannot refute the man of learn- 
ing. Ina conflict with him he is unarmed. Is it not possible 
for a man to hold to his religion, and to hold to it rationally, 
without any definite theory as to the ultimate origin of 
its ceremonial, without understanding its evolution, without 
even feeling certain as to the historical facts of its later 
development, and yet without taking refuge in obscurantism ? 
To our minds Christianity allows this latitude to its 
adherents. 

Christ’s knowledge of human nature has struck every 
student of His teaching, whether he looked at it from within 
or from without the circle of His adherents, and Christ 
believed that well-intentioned people show an extraordinary 
consensus of moral conclusion. He refused when He was 
asked to give any authority for His teaching, but He declared 
upon another occasion that men of good will would find its 
confirmation within their own minds. “If any man willeth 
to do his will he shall know of the teaching whether it be 
from God or whether I speak from myself.” In these words 
Christ claimed inspiration, not only for Himself, but for 
every man who will make the requisite moral effort to hear 
“the Word.” Now no man can decide out of his own 
inner consciousness any question which involves study and 
weighing of evidence. No such question, therefore, can be 
primarily essential to the Christian religion. Christ taught 
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that the kingdom of God is within, and that a man must ask 
himself, and not any other authority, whether what He was 
teaching was inspired or merely a product of reason and 
tradition. 

What, the ordinary man may ask himself, are the essentials 
of the religion which Christ taught, and of which He dis- 
tinctly said that the confirmation lay in the human soul? 
To-day is so completely an age of doubt that it is perhaps 
easier and clearer and more in keeping with the spirit of the 
time to state what we mean in terms of doubt rather than 
of faith. Faith came to the Roman world in the guise of 
doubt. To all ordinary men, to every man not a born mystic, 
what we may call the creed of the obvious makes, at least in 
his worst moments, some sort of appeal. He does not support 
it by argument, but it presents itself to him at times as simple 
and horribly likely. It is the homage exacted by the Spirit 
which Christ personified as “the Prince of this World,” of 
whom He said that he “hath nothing in me.” The first 
tenet of this creed of the obvious is that there is no God. 
Upon this first article of the secularist creed religion 
throws a doubt. The world is not obviously governed at 
all. Yet the good man with a strong determination to bring 
justice and mercy out of the cruel chaos he sees before him 
will at least be unable to get away from the idea that what 
he sees is not the whole truth. Christ assured men that 
benevolence is at the back of all that we see, and in defiance 
of reason His words find an answer in the mind of every 
benevolent man. There are times in the history of the world 
and of the individual when the answer is less clear and strong 
than at others, but it is audible; and when men are in their 
best mood—that is, WILL most ardently to do right—it is most 
audible. To go back to the creed of the obvious. Accord- 
ing to its assertions death is the end. Upon this article also 
religion throws a doubt—a doubt from which no group of men 
has ever got away. It is true now—it always has been true— 
that many individuals of good will cannot realize any life out- 
side the body, but none the less they do find in themselves an 
answer to Christ’s assertion that they will not see death. It 
may be given in the language of longing and fear, and not 
in that of courage and assurance, but the reply is there, 
and witnesses to the inspiration of the hope. Of course one 
cannot test the reality of a man’s Christianity by saying, 
Does he fear death? If the object of Christianity were to 
enable men to meet death with a smile then not Christ but 
the aristocrats of the French Revolution must be looked on 
as the light of the world. If when Christians think of death 
they “ begin to be sorrowful and very heavy,” they do not 
forfeit their right to the name or deny by their state of mind 
that there are things worth dying for. But to return to what 
we may call the “eternal doubt.” Selfishness is part of the 
obvious creed. In practice we all—very often—believe in it. 
This article is differently worded in different ages. The 
savage holds it simply, the sophisticated man upholds it by 
the endless subtleties of philosophy; but whether it is 
expounded by an Epicurus, or a Nietzsche, or by the wildest 
barbarian it is exactly the same thing. Christianity throws 
doubt upon the egoistic theory as a guide of life. It does not 
supply the religious man with arguments; it merely interprets 
his own misgiving and tells him that that misgiving is in- 
spired. “Thou fool” is the only answer which religion makes 
to the argument of the egoist, and ninety-nine men in a 
hundred know in their hearts that the comment is just. It is 
from within us that the Sermon on the Mount finds con- 
firmation, and the Publican goes down to bis house justified 
rather than the Pharisee in the eyes of every right-minded 
man. Would it be too much to say that there is to-day in the 
Western world no secularist capable of moral aspiration in 
whose mind the teaching of Christ does not raise a doubt ? 
This doubt is the great disintegrator which shall “ overcome 
the world.” The Christian religion has in its essence nothing 
to do with erudition, nothing to fear, nothing to gain from it. 
It is a religion for children and wayfaring men, a religion 
that does not acknowledge the authority of the Scribes, while 
leaving to them an absolute freedom of thought. 





THE MODERN GREEK. 


O one can say what will satisfy Greece after the war, 
if the Balkan League should be successful, any more 
than one can say exactly what military part Greece, separated 
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from her allies by the whole breadth of Macedonia and Thrace, 
will be able to play in the strategy of the war. One of her 
obvious opportunities is at sea. When the Greek War of 
Independence began the Duke of Wellington observed that 
if the insurgents used the sea well they would win, for 
the Turkish transport was everywhere blocked by mountains 
and by the absence of roads. The Turk had no natural 
liking for the sea, whereas the Greek islanders were, 
and still are, among the most skilful sailors in the 
Mediterranean. But whether or not Greece, to whom the 
same opportunity is still open, wiil be able, by means of her 
navy, to put her allies under an obligation which they will 
feel bound to. pay for handsomely in the final reckoning, it is 
probable that her demands will be large. The pan-Greek ideal 
is an astonishing thing when measured by the resources which 
Greece possesses for its attainment. The writer remembers 
dining in Athens with a young Greek leader of the Ethnike 
Hetairia, or National Brotherhood, which served the cause of 
pan-Hellenism. In an expansive moment the officer described 
such a scheme of conquest as might take one’s breath away. 
At length he drew from his\pocket a receipt book which was 
used for acknowledging donations to the Ethnike Hetairia. 
He tore out a page and said, “Hold it up to the light.” 
When the writer did this he saw in water-marks the names 
of all the countries and places which pan-Hellenists coveted 
for their own. The list included Macedonia, Thrace, Asia 
Minor, and all the Turkish islands. Within a few weeks the 
Greek army was being driven aeross Thessaly im the war of 
1897 at any speed which the Turks cared to choose. The 
young Greek of this incident took part in one of the raids 
across the Macedonian frontier which precipitated the war. 
At dawn the raiders received the Eucharist at a spot on the 
Thessalian side of the frontier, and then dashed across the 
line and laid siege to a Turkish blockhouse, killing most of 
the small body of Turks who were guarding it. Such affairs 
illustrate at once the extent of Greek ambition and the practical 
limitations of the devices for satisfying it. 

Patriotism (whieh need not be ignored because it is defeated 
by its methods), infirmity of purpose, and a passion for intrigue 
—these are the good and bad traits of the modern Greek, 
whether considered as politician or soldier. As for commerce, 
he understands it infinitely better than we do, and we shall 
not venture to criticise him in this respect. Greek patriotism 
is guided by the reflection that as Greece has a great past 
so she is bound to have a great future. The vague 
periods, such as the Frankish and Turkish Conquests, out 
of which the modern Greek has somehow emerged with a 
language very definitely related to classical Greek, are to 
him as clear as crystal. He sees his lineage derived plain and 
anbroken from classical times. He cites his language in 
evidence. If any one says that only literary modern Greek 
is substantially related to the classics, that it is an artificial 
invention for the dignity of government and for the eonduct 
of books and newspapers, and that the peasants do not under- 
stand a word of it, he becomes angry. Two or three times 
attempts have been made to publish the New Testament in 
the vernacular so that the peasants could read it for them- 
selves; but the men of Athens would burn down every 
Government building rather than allow it to be said that 
all modern Greeks do mot understand the language which 
is as nearly as may be ancient Greek. The Greek who 
is called Leonidas indulges the fancy that no intervening 
mixture of blood worth troubling about separates him from 
the King of Sparta. He thinks in his happier flights that he 
too might comb his hair in preparation for a decorous self- 
sacrifice in some new Thermopylae. 

“Oh place us boldly in the van, 
And ere we yield this narrow sea 
The past shall hold within its span 
At least one more Thermopylae.” 
The Klephtic ballads may look after themselves, says civilized 
Athens, so long as a newspaper looks like the language of 
Demosthenes. The principle was understood well enough 
even by Trelawny’s friend Odysseus, who, when he perceived 
that Greece might profitably be represented in the eyes of 
Europe as standing for culture against Turkish philistinism, 
took to wearing robes of classical design. 

The modern Greek has never learned that things are what 
they are, and that their consequences will be what they will 
be. He may shout “ Zeto polemos!” im front of the Palaee 








at Athens till he is hoarse, demanding to be led against the 
Turk; but if the Turk rolls him back whence he came he will 
not blame himself as a soldier. His first inclination is to 
believe that he has been sold. The Palace, instead of being 
serenaded, must now be burnt. “Every day we defeated the 
Turks,” a Greek is reported to have said of the last war, “ but 
every night we retreated; we were betrayed.” The modern 
Greek’s ambition is always pushing him into great schemes, and 
suspicion and intrigue are always thwarting him and reducing 
his activities to futility. Itis im the cafés of the towns that 
the politician—and every educated Greek is a politician—has 
his apogee. The private soldier who sits at the next table 
to a general or to a Minister knows, it appears, as much 
strategy as the former and as much statecraft as the latter. 
Intrigue grows with civilization rather than diminishes, and 
students of history know that it was bad enough in the 
War of Independence, when rival insurgents within the 
insurgent army used to carry on incidental battles among 
themselves. 

The patriotism of the Greeks, we said, need not be ignored 
because of its defects. Anyone, indeed, who had not watched 
the sudden reverses of a Greek’s lyrical enthusiasm, or seen 
how his practice may fall short of his boasts, would be justified 
in saying that his love of his country was a wholly beautiful 
thing. The writer was impressed and moved by the appeal 
of a young Greek officer who before the first battle in 1897 
solemnly asked that if the writer found his dead body he 
should treat it with devotion and respect. But’ when the 
writer met the same officer next he was hurrying away from 


| the enemy in company with a panic-stricken mob, which he 


did nothing to rally or control. If the officer had then had 
an appearance of embarrassment there might have seemed 
to be more hope for him as a soldier. 

The distinction between the townsmen on the one hand and 
the highlanders and the islanders on the other is, however, a 
real one. Thousands of the “well-girdled” highland soldiers 
—evzones—who wear the fastanella are splendid material, 
wiry, active, and courageous. Searcely less can be said of the 
islanders, whose skill in boat-sailing is often matched by their 
daring; and in politics the strong manof the day is M. Venizelos, 
the Cretan. Even in the case of the townsman there is no 
reason why discipline should not become a habit, subjugating 
all unruly instincts_in the Greek army as in other armies. 
We believe that the regiment of Greeks and semi-Greeks 
raised by us in the Ionian Islands fought very well in 
the Peninsular War. And that war gives us also the 
standing example of the Portuguese troops, whose services 
were so useless before they were taken in hand by Beresford 
and so ereditable afterwards. It may be that the training of 
the Greek army by French officers will reveal its value in the 
present war. Individual Greeks have keen brave enough, but 
what Greece wants is not a Kolokotrones or a Botzaris in the 
army, or a Miaoulis or a Kanaris in the navy, but a universal 
standard of discipline and a greater unity of purpose. We 
believe that the heart of Kanaris is preserved in the Ministry 
of Marine at Athens, but the art of that past-master of fire- 
ships will not avail to-day. Whatever the event may be, we 
cannot forget that the Greeks, with all their faults, stand for 
progress as against a creed which shuts out the light. Even 
if the worst happens to them, we may hope that some day, in 
the Horatian phrase, they will conquer their conquerors by 
carrying the arts of life into a less enlightened land. A 
Greece that could not spread her influence abroad would not 
be what she professes to be, but only a “sad relic of departed 
worth.” 





HANDLING AT A DOG-SHOW. 


OBODY could have been present at the Kennel Club’s 
Dog Show, which opened at the Crystal Palace on 
Tuesday, without realizing that there were disquieting symp- 
toms of unrest among dogs and dog breeders. There had 
been a general meeting of the club on the preceding after- 
noon, at which a momentous question in regard io the 
preparation of dogs for exhibition bad come up for decision, 
and there were grave doubts expressed as to the future. The 
question, it seemed, had been referred to other specialist 
clubs for their opinion, and meanwhile the marked uncertainty 
of the prospects before exhibitors could not but eause serious 
misgiving. This has been the state of affairs im certain 
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quarters for some time past, both in regard to the preparation 
of dogs for showing and, what is perhaps more important, the 
aciual handling of the dogs in the ring at the show, which is a 
matter that goes deeper than the mere award of prizes. Both 
points, but the handling of dogs in particular, involve not only 
the fair and unfair deciding of appearances of particular dogs 
*n the ring, but the future of the breed as a whole. 

Exhibitors of pointers and setters do not need to be told, 
though the ordinary spectator among the outside public might 
not guess it, that as regards winning prizes an enormous 
amount depends on the way in which a dog can be induced to 
show itself in the ring. There are some dogs which, though 
they are excellent workers in the field, good movers, able to 
Jast through a long, tiring day, steady, trustworthy, and well- 
trained, do not show well in the ring. Setters in particular, 
us anyone could tell by a glance at their eyes and heads and 
the lines of their graceful bodies, are highly strung creatures 
which may easily be upset by such unfamiliar surroundings as 
rows of benches, crowds of spectators, a babel of noise, and 
the necessarily inquisitorial methods of the ring. They do 
not understand what is wanted of them; they shrink into 
themselves, their heads go back into their shoulders, and they 
give the impression at once of being useless, nervous animals, 
of no value on the grouse moor or anywhere else. With 
such dogs it makes an enormous difference to be shown by 
some one who really knows how to handle them. They get 
back their confidence at once; they carry their heads as if 
they knew they were worth looking at, they stand well and 
they move well. It would seem to be all to the good, then, 
from the point of view both of the judge and the exhibitor, 
that they should be shown in this way by a competent friend. 
But matters have gone further than this. It has become a 
practice among certain “ handlers,” particularly in the presence 
of judges who do not discourage the practice, to do much 
more than merely persuade the dogs they hold to show them- 
selves to advantage. They place them in correct and attrac- 
tive positions and hold them there; they lift them from the 
ground, and with the dogs in that lifted position catch the eye 
of the judge. More than that, they may even pose, lift and 
sustain a dog without being seen to do so. A really expert 
handler can do as much with a touch as a novice with the 
most deliberate muscular effort, and can win, and bas won, 
prizes for the dog he shows simply by his skill in “ head and 
tailing,” as it is called, that is, by holding the dog with its head 
and tail in the tense, alert position which the setter stiffens 
into on getting the scent of game. All sorts of faults can be 
minimized or hidden by this kind of showing. A dog which 
naturally “ goes down on” its feet or sticks out its elbows can 
be made to straighten its legs and stand on its toes; a touch 
puts it back into position if it lapses from correctness, and 
a sufficiently muscular touch is hardly noticed except by the 
most discerning judge. To such an extent, indeed, has the 
expert handler controlled operations in the ring that only 
a few weeks ago a number of owners and exhibitors of 
pointers and setters joined together and formed a move- 
ment called “The Anti-Handling Protest,” which sent an 
appeal to all pointer and setter judges throughout the kingdom. 
In this appeal it was urged upon each reader, somewhat in the 
manner of a three-lined “ whip,” that “an expert Judge, like 
yourself, is not likely to be affected by the posing and holding 
practice we complain of, but less experienced Judges, and those 
who are not absolute specialists in the breeds mentioned, are 
frequently misled by the favourable (but often erroneous) first 
impression created by the hand-held Dog. We therefore 
appeal to you, and beg that when you are judging you will 
discourage this ‘handling’ practice, and that you will insist 
that Dogs in the judging ring shall stand naturally, and shall 
be held by chain or lead only, and not by any portion of their 
anatomy.” This appeal has doubtless had its effect, and 
will lead to more satisfactory judging in the future. At the 
Crystal Palace, in any case, the judges were known to be 
unlikely to be influenced by expert or inexpert handling, and 
the pointers and setters showed themselves on their own 
merits accordingly. 

But the Anti-Handling Protest is already a thing of ancient 
history. It has been completely eclipsed during the past week 
or two by the great “Trimming Question.” ‘To trim or not 
to trim? The point divides the fancy into the sharpest 
factions. To understand all, or at least something, of what 
the point involves, you must study the Regulations 





(Appendix IL.) under which, by the Kennel Club rules, dogs 
are prepared fer exhibition. A dog is disqualified from 
winning a prize “if it be proved to the Committee of the 
Show that ... any preparation, chemical or otherwise, has 
been used for the purpose of altering or improving the texture 
of the coat,” or “that any part of a dog’s coat or hair 
has been cut, clipped, singed, or rasped down by any sub- 
stance.” It is the second of these two conditions which 
has led to so much discussion and difference of opinion, 
though the first also is involved in the dispute. To the first 
is appended a note to the effect that “the coat may be cleaned 
by the use of some dry substance such as boric acid powder 
used solely for cleaning purposes, but on no account must any 
of such substance be allowed to remain in the coat at the time 
of exhibition.” But as regards both conditions, and the note 
in addition, the difference of opinion is on the same question, 
which is, shortly, whether the rules of the Kennel Club shall 
be observed and obeyed or not. At present they are not. 
Coats are cut, clipped, and otherwise trimmed wholesale; 
everybody knows it, and quite a large number of people do it. 
Rough hair is removed where it ought not to be rough; 
smooth hair, where it should not be smooth, is roughened. 
Hair, where necessary, is clipped from the feet and ears; 
hair is clipped from under the ears, when the ears should lie 
down, in order that they should lie more smoothly or ina 
slightly different position. Curly-coated retrievers are clipped 
at exactly the right time before showing, so that by the time 
of the show they shall be properly neat and curly. Rough- 
haired terriers, which must have hard coats for hard wear, 
have their coats made stiffer and more bristly with prepara- 
tions of alum. Terriers who, to be fashionable, must have 
square jaws, are trimmed about the face and beard ; thus their 
jaws become squarer. As for powder, you have merely to go 
up to the beautiful white-coated, dainty creatures and smack 
it out of them; the powder flies out in clouds in the ring and 
settles on the ladies’ velvet hats. All this is known and 
observed of all beholders, and the breaking of rules the 
judges wink at. How shall they insist on obedience to 
rules which can be broken without anybody knowing any- 
thing about it? They do not insist upon obedience; 
they take little more notice of external applications to 
the coat than they do of internal applications to the 
dog’s digestion, and the small heed they pay to these may be 
seen by a glance at the advertisement columns of the doggy 
papers. “The Gniknan Nose Pills,” you read in large type. 
“Invaluable for Pink Noses.” What does itmean? Does a 
dog with a pink nose take a Gniknan pill and jmmediately 
acquire a black nose? We cannot tell. Perhaps there are 
as many differences of opinion as to the proper pill for a pink 
nose as there are differences of opinion as to right and wrong 
methods of trimming. And these are serious enough, as the 
correspondence columns of the papers devoted to the fancy 
testify ; indeed, the writers of some of the letters differ from 
each other so openly and with such grave predictions as to 
each other’s prospects as apparently to be on the verge of 
acute personal combat. 

There is a pleasing story of the showing of a particular dog 
which does infinite credit to the powers of the expert handler 
who won him his prize. It is astory which recalls the moving 
experience of the late Warden of Merton, who, as he used 
himself to relate, sent up to Tattersall’s a horse which be 
greatly disliked, and a few weeks afterwarda, having pur- 
chased what appeared to him a wholly desirable animal, 
returned to Oxford with the same horse, slightly revised and 
enlarged. The dog in question was sent to one of the big 
exhibitions and did not show very well, but won, somewhat 
tv the surprise and disappointment of other exhibitors. One 
of these, a breeder and first-rate judge, at another show 
happened to catch sight of a dog which was being taken back 
to its bench by a handler known to be of the highest skiil. 
“ Now there,” the handler was told, “you really have got a 
good dog. I like thatdog. Let me look athim. Yes. Now 
I consider that dog a much better dog than Fallacy, that 
So-and-so won with at A much better dog here, and 
here, and here.” Points of superiority were indicated. The 
handler nodded. “Is that so?” he asked. “I’m glad to 
have yer opinion. ’Tis a good dog. Would it surprise ye 
to be told that it is Fallacy?” We have surely reached a 
parlous state of affairs when individual and expert treatment 
of a difficult subject such as this is to be officially discouraged. 
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RED CROSS TRAINING FOR WOMEN. 

(To rum Epitor or rue “ Spectaror.’’] 
Srr,—The Territorial Red Cross Brigade has now come into 
being, many detachments have been formed, and considerable 
enthusiasm is being shown in the organizing of the scheme. 
It is much to be hoped that in a few years’ time it will come 
to be as much a part of the national life as such work is in 
other countries—Japan, for example, or, to take an instance 
nezrer home, France. 

Some of the Voluntary Aid Detachments have already 
attained a considerable degree of efficiency, a degree quite 
wonderful in some cases, when the serious practical difficulties 
to be surmounted are taken into account. For after the hold- 
ing of the First Aid and Elementary Nursing classes, and the 
enrolling of members, commandants and superintendents find 
that the real work then begins. Practices must be held, 
interest must be maintained, some sort of discipline must be 
set up, and a desire for a high standard of efficiency must be 
evoked. And when it is evoked, how is it to be met? 
In towns and in thickly populated districts there are not 
generally wanting medical men, nurses, and, perhaps, service 
men willing to give valuable instruction and help. But in more 
rural and out-of-the-way places the want of such help is a serious 
drawback. And in both instances, sooner or later, it will be felt 
that no amount of book teaching or of practice with dummies 
and sham patients will produce that confidence and prompt 
resourcefulness which contact with real experience, with real 
physical burts and ailments, engenders. An ounce of practice 
is worth a pound of theory. So mach has this been felt that 
in a few detachments in England arrangements have lately 
been made for members to attend in the out-patient depart- 
ment of hospitals in order to acquire some insight into the 
practical application of what they have learnt theoretically. 
But it would be desirable to get facilities for putting oppor- 
tunities for such practical experience within the reach of every 
women’s V.A.D. 

In France the membership of the Red Cross is taken quite 
seriously, and a much higher standard of training is exacted. 
It is true, of course, that there is not in France such a highly 
trained and sufficient organization for military nursing as with 
us, and in the event of war the Red Cross members would at 
once be liable for service, and they are always called upon in 
eases of great public disasters, such as inundations and so 
forth. The supply of thoroughly trained nurses is not so large 
there as in this country. There is thus a difference in the re- 
quirements for, and the position of, the Red Cross companies. 
There are three large separate societies supplying recruits for 
the French Red Cross: La Société Francaise de Secours aux 
Blessés militaires, L’Union des Femmes Francaises, L’ Union 
des Dames de France. These societies contain women of 
various religious and political views, and their objects are 
charitable and philanthropic, besides definitely for nursing. 
But all are affiliated in the Société de la Croix Rouge 
Francaise, and all members fraternize and co-operate in 
times of national trouble. And with regard to the training, 
all are obliged to adhere to the requirements of the Réglement 
Général. ‘This document lays down rules for the establish- 
ment of training schools—the Dispensaires-Ecoles—and for the 
courses of instruction required to obtain the first and second 
diplomas of the Society. It is issued by the Central Council 
in Paris, and it must be adhered to by all local committees. 
Every considerable town in France appears to have one or 
more of these Dispensaires- Ecoles, worked by one or other of 
the affiliated societies, and they not only do a most valuable 
philanthropic work among the very poor, but are an admirable 
school of training for the women who are taught there. The 
dispensary is truly democratic, it knows no distinction of 
rank, it is a bond of union for all who love to serve their 
eountry and the poor and suffering. 

Local committees desiring to set up a Dispensary School 
must fulfil the following. requirements laid down in the 
Réglement Général, the Central Council accepting no 
pecuniary responsibility :— 

(a) There must be a suitable building in which to hold con- 
sultations and do dressings. 

(b) There must be the necessary “plant” for sterilising all 
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articles used in dressing and treating surgical cases, and a sufficient 
water supply. 

(c) The co-operation and assistance of at least one surgeon and 
physician must be secured. 

(d) A Directress must be appointed who has had full training 

in one of the dispensary hospitals in Paris or the provinces. 
Only the indigent are admitted as patients, and all treatment 
is free. Contributions, however, may be placed by those visit- 
ing the dispensary in a box provided for the purpose. Unless 
specially sent and recommended by their medical attendant, 
men who are medically insured are not received. 

Where space and funds and other considerations permit, the 
dispensury may have a small operating theatre and a small 
ward for in-patients, necessitating, of course, one or two 
nurses as a resident staff. This was the case at Toulon, where 
at the time of the writer's visit there were three women 
in-patients. Two nurses lived in the place, and some of the 
pupils took turns in helping with the night duty. At Nimes, 
again, there was a beautiful little operating-room, but only for 
such cases as could be removed the same day to their own 
homes. In acountry where, as yet, hospital accommodation 
is scarcer and rougher than here, these facilities must be an 
inestimable boon to the poor. For ordinary hurts and ailments 
the dispensaries are largely frequented, not only by the poor 
of the immediate neighbourhood, but also from quite distant 
villages in the country round. Unless the case is quite 
trifling the patient coming without a doctor's recommendation 
is sent first to one of the medical men of the dispensary 
service, or told to wait till the regular hour for consultations. 
These are held either daily at stated times or so many times 
a week. In the larger places there is perhaps one doctor for 
each day in the week. 

Provided that the Réglement Général is adhered to, there 
appears to be plenty of latitude allowed in the arrangements 
in different places, and a good deal of difference in the degrees 
of formality and rigidity of discipline are observable. But 
even in one of the smaller and more homely types of 
Dispensaire-Ecole the tact and discretion of the Directress 
should prevent unconventionality from degenerating into 
disorder and waste of time. This was notably: the case in the 
small dispensary in the South of France with which the writer 
has some acquaintance, and it is a good example of the useful 
work that may be done in an unpretending way, an the 
valuable practical training it gives to pupils attending it. 

This Dispensary Sciool is established in a wing of the house 
of the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, and the Directress is one 
of the Sisters, a clever and thoroughly trained nurse. It is in 
a very poor part of the town. The premises consist of (1) a 
small waiting-room for patients, (2) a large salle with a long 
green-covered table, where lectures and examinations are held, 
where pupils sit when not on duty, and where there are cup- 
boards for keeping their uniforms, &c. At one end stands a 
life-size dummy, the mannequin, known as Mons. Anatole, 
used for bandaging lessons, &e. There is also a whieeled 
couch occasionally required for patients. (3) The dispensary 
itself, a lofty good-sized room, white-painted and white- 
tiled, very light and airy. In one corner is the sterilizing 
apparatus, beside it a fixed basin with two foot taps, one 
for sterilized water, the other for eau oxygénée (peroxide 
of hydrogen). On the glass shelf above the basin are also 
glass vessels, with taps, containing carbolic and other anti- 
septic solutions. Everything in the room is made of glass or 
white enamel, and washed thoroughly every afternoon after 
hours. The dispensary is open from 8 to 11 or 11.30 a.m, 
the morning hours being the coolest in that southern region. 
Instruments are in a glass cupboard, sterilized dressings in 
covered glass jars on the table. Scissors, probes, forceps, &c., 
are rendered as far as possible aseptic by holding them ina 
flame of methylated spirit before using. The dressings are 
lifted with forceps. The nurses are required to wash their 
hands carefully between each case, sometimes oftener. In fine, 
every effort is made to carry out the first principles of the 
modern aseptic methods. The patients are principally women 
and children, but there are also men and lads pretty often. 
Cases such as the following are common, and might all be 
seen in one morning’s work :— 

A child with tubercular wounds on hand and arm, 

A woman with an abscess on her breast. 

A woman with a huge open sore on her neck, a sort of goitre, 

A youth of eighteen for massage to a sprained ank!e. 

A boy with poisoned wound on his foot, owing to being pricked 
by palm leaves through the holes in his shoes. 
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A sempstress with festered fingers, one to be lanced. 

A little girl with a skin affection on the head, requiring an all- 
over starch poultice. 

A woman with badly ulcerated leg. 

A wagoner with a crushed hand. 

A child with a burn. 

A boy with a badly cut knee. 

T'wo anemic girls for hypodermic injections of a preparation of 
arsenic. 

To obtain the “Dipléme Simple” a pupil must attend a 
course of lectures and pass an examination. She must also 
have served a certain number of times as assistant in the 
dispensary and done a certain number of dressings. Each 
pupil arranges with the Directress which days she will attend, 
and thus each morning there are at least three on duty. 
After she has passed and received her diploma, she is 
expected to make a certain number of attendances as assistant 
at the dispensary. She will then be required to help the 
probationers who are being trained. The Directress generally 
tries to arrange for at least one diploma holder to be present 
each morning, for if there are a great many patients the 
latter can thus relieve the pressure on the Directress by 
attending to the smaller ailments. 

Those who wish to obtain the Dipléme Supérieure, which is 
not obligatory for Red Cross membership, have to take a 
further training in a hospital and pass a higher examination. 
The pupils in these dispensaries have, it will thus be seen, an 
opportunity of acquiring at first hand practical experience 
which they find invaluable in private life, and which also 
renders them much more efficient in the public services of the 
Red Cross whenever it may call upon them. Each dispensary 
has an equipment and stores all ready to hand for an emergency, 
and at all times a personnel available at short notice. 

Here in this country we aim at the same thing. When the 
scheme has had a little more time to get into working order 
there will doubtless be bodies of Red Cross women as well 
equipped and as patriotic as those of France; but unless they 
are provided with as good a practical training, will they be as 
efficient P—I am, Sir, &c., F. BLACKETT. 

[Practical training for the Red Cross Nurses is clearly of 
the utmost importance, but so also is careful organization of 
the Voluntary Aid Detachments. Unless such organization is 
provided the Red Cross Nurses will have no field in which to 
use their skill and experience. It is difficult to say how far 
this organization has been successfully accomplished through- 
out the country, but if a Voluntary Aid Detachment which 
the present writer has observed at work in two Surrey villages 
is typical there is good ground for satisfaction. In the case 
named, the Voluntary Aid Detachment can within a very 
few hours convert two parish halls into efficient temporary 
hospitals of thirty beds each, provided not only with doctors 
and nurses and all necessary appliances, but with cooks, 
clerks, messengers, and a simple but efficient system of 
transport. Several of the nurses are “ trained,” and of the rest 
not a few have attended an out-patients’ department at a 
hospital and dealt with just the kind of cases mentioned in 
the list above. Though people in Surrey are not pricked in 
their feet by ‘‘palm leaves” they undergo minor injuries 
which if less picturesque are no less painful.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





PUBLIC BUSINESS: A VOICE FROM THE DEAD. 
{To tae Eprror or tue “Srecratror.”) 
Sir,—The name and tradition of Mr. Gladstone have but 
little weight nowadays with the Liberal Party, but it may be 
interesting to some of your readers to collect a few of the 
principles on which be acted, even if only to show how far 
behind his landmarks have been left. Even among those who 
totally disapproved of the policy of Mr. Gladstone’s later years 
there are many who have never withheld their admiration from 
him as a great financier, and above all as a steadfast upholder 
of the traditions, the credit, and the efficiency of the House 
of Commons. I have therefore made the following extracts 
from his writings as bearing mainly on these points. First as 
regards the general conduct of the affairs of the country :— 
“In many of the most important rules of public policy Sir R. 
Peel’s Government surpassed generally the Governments which 
have succeeded it, whether Liberal or Conservative. Among them 
I would mention purity in patronage, financial strictness, loyal 
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adherence to the principles of public economy, jealous regard to 
the rights of Parliament, a single eye to the public interest.” 
(1880. ) 

Lord Morley cites this passage as a heading to the chapter on 
Peel’s Government in Mr. Gladstone’s Life, and he further 
recalls with apparent approval Pee!’s own description of the 
state of affairs existing when he took office in 1841. 

“ By incompetent finance, by reckless colonial expenditure, by 
solving political difficulties through gifts and promises of cash 
from the British Treasury, by war and foreign relations hovering 
on the verge of war and necessitating extended preparations, the 
Whigs had brought the national resources into an embarrassment 
that was extreme.” 

This comment is peculiarly interesting in view of the fact that 
Lord Morley, though no longer in the House of Commons, is 
still a member of the present Cabinet. 

Secondly, as regards finance, Mr. Gladstone sounds no 
wavering or uncertain note. 

“No Chancellor of the Exchequer is worth his salt who makes 
his own popularity either his first consideration or any considera- 
tion at all in administering the public purse. In my opinion the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is the trusted and confidential steward 
of the public. He is under a sacred obligation with regard to all 
that he consents to spend. It is well that we should be suitably 
provided with armies and fleets and fortifications: it is well, too, 
that all these should rest upon and be sustained as they ought to 
be by a sound system of finance, and out of a revenue not wasted 
by a careless parliament or by a profligate administration. 
I deeply deplore the oblivion into which public ecoaomy has 
fallen . . . and the leaning of both parties to Socialism, which I 
radically disapprove. 

Thirdly, we are told that it is impossible to carry on 
efficiently the work of the House if business is allowed to 
“overlap,” and the instance given by Mr. Gladstone as proving 
his contention shows how inconceivable to his mind would 
have been the hopeless condition of congestion and entangle- 
ment into which his nominal successors have brought the 
affairs of the nation. 


“Lord John Russell, keenly alive to the discredit of any tamper- 
ing as in former years with the question of franchise, insisted on 
introducing his Reform Bill on March Ist, when the treaty and 
the financial proposals of the year, numerous and complex as they 
were, had not proceeded beyond their early stages. This was in 
flat violation of a rule of Lord (sic) Bacon’s, even more weighty 
now than in his time, which Sir James Graham was fond of quoting, 
‘ Never overlap business.’ ” 

Fourthly, Mr. Gladstone stoutly maintained the necessity of 
equity in taxation, and of the danger and impropriety of class 
legislation. 

“While we have sought to do justice to the great labouring 
community by further extending their relief from indirect taxa- 
tion we have not been guided by any desire to set one class against 
another.’ 

“In my opinion the indirect taxes will last as long as the 
Monarchy ; and while we have them, I am deeply convinced that 
the facility of recurring to, and of maintaining, income-tax has 
been a main source of that extravagance in Government which I 
date from the Russian War.” 

“If you want to benefit the labouring classes it is not enough 
to operate upon the articles consumed by them: you should rather 
operate upon the articles which give them the maximum of 
employment.” 

The last of the foregoing extracts is curious, for though 
primarily written in regard to the removal of restrictions, it 
is in a converse sense equally applicable to Tariff Reform, 

Finally, we have his comments on the ownership of land 
written at a time when he had acquired intimate practical 
knowledge of the subject from his years of labour as trustee 
and manager of his brother-in-law’s estate. 

“T regard it as a very high duty to labour for the conservation 
of estates, and the permanence of the families in possession of 
them as a principal source of our social strength.” 

“ Reflection and experience have brought me to favour the 
method [of fee simple] of holding property as on the whole the 
best, though the arguments may not be all on one side. In 
the present case, they are, to my mind, entirely conclusive.” 


The number of such extracts might be largely multiplied, but 
I give these as typical of the views of one who came to be 
regarded as an advanced Radical, in the hope that they may 
give pause to some who are drifting or being dragged down 
the “ slippery slope ” which leads to anarchy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JoHN Murray. 


ULSTER AND THE LIBERALS. 
(To tus Epiror or tax “ Srecraror.”’) 
Sir,—The letter of Mr. Clement Shorter in your issue of 
October 12th causes me no surprise. I have lived fifty-six 
years in this world, and I am past being astonished at any 
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exhibition of human un-wisdom. Mr. Shorter belongs to a 
political party whose members have, fer reasons I need not 
dwell on, to profess a belief in many measures which may not 
always coincide with their personal opinions. It is probably 
difficult for him to realize that people exist who mean every 
word that they say, and that these people hold their convic- 
tions so dear that they are prepared to make for them any 
sacrifices which the course of events may render necessary. 
Furthermore, when these persons do not expect to derive either 
political, personal, or pecuniary advantage from the line of 
conduct their convictions force them to adopt, politicians of 
the average Liberal type can be excused for regarding such 
conduct as a qualification for a lunatic asylum, and can also 
be pardoned for feeling absolutely incredulons as to such a 
type really existing at all. Although Mr. Shorter is hardly 
likely to encounter such a stamp of man amongst his political 
friends, he must accept the assurance of those who know that 
nearly a million people of this type exist in Ulster. They are 
the most dogged and determined race in the three kingdoms, 
and are so little versed in the niceties of political casuistry 
that they actually mean every word that they say, and when the 
time comes will carry into effect exactly what they have under- 
taken to do,—I am, Sir, &c., Late Unsrzer M.P. 





(To rue Epiror or tux “ Spectator.” ] 

Sirx,—In your last issue Mr. Clement Shorter compares the 
agitation against Home Rule with that against the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Irish Church. Is he aware 
that about ninety-six per cent. of all members of Protestant 
denominations are against Home Rule, whilst the Presbyterians 
and other Nonconforming bodies were on Mr. Gladstone’s side ? 
Ignoring this, his argument is worthless. The northern 
counties of Ireland were Liberal till Mr. Gladstone went for 
Home Rule.—I am, Sir, &c., ULSTERMAN. 





{To tue Epitor ov tue “ Sprcraror.’’} 
Srr,—If the force of the phrase, “ Ex uno disce omnes,” still 
holds good, you are quite right in saying in your footnote to 
Mr. Clement Shorter’s letter, published October 12th, on 
“Ulster and the Liberals,” that his “assertions of what he 
‘knows’... are, though doubtless thoroughly well meant, 
without value of any kind.” May I give one instance? He 
quotes a friend, just returned from Ulster, who assures him 
of “a great change of opinion, over two hundred Presbyterian 
ministers being now strong Home Rulers.” This is an 
absolute fiction. At the late Presbyterian General Assembly 
held in Belfast last June it was publicly stated by one of its 
leaders that, though a number of its ministers objected to the 
introduction of what they called political issues into Church 
courts, there were not ten actual Home Rulers among them, 
z.e., not ten in six hundred. One of this minute fraction, the 
Rev. J. B. Armour, a straightforward man who never hides his 
colours, did not dispute the statement, but passed it off with 
the remark that ten righteous men might yet save the situa- 
tion! May I add that the importance of the political views of 
Presbyterian ministers in Ireland in relation to those of 
their people is wholly different from what it is among English 
Nonconformists ? Among the latter, I understand, political 
subjects are frequently discussed from the pulpit, and the 
ministers who do so thus become political leaders of important 
sections of their flocks. In Ireland the Protestant ministers 
of all denominations limit themselves practically to religious 
and social work in their parishes, and in the normal life of 
their churches political sermons are almost unknown. Their 
people, with characteristic Ulster dourness, take their own 
line in politics, wholly independently of what their ministers 
think. That this is so as regards Home Rule is evident from 
the growing Unionist majorities in Parliamentary elections in 
Ulster since that of 1900, after which Home Rule began to 
appear in the offing. If I may imitate Mr. Clement Shorter, 
I would say I “know” that, when the next General Election 
takes place, the Ulster Home Rule Protestant vote will be a 
negligible quantity.—I am, Sir, Ke., 
ULsTzR PRESBYTERIAN. 
[To tus Enrror or tue “Srrcraror.’’) 

S1r,—Referring to Mr. Clement Shorter’s letter of last issue 
and your footnote on his question about Yorkshire, I venture 
te suggest that the right way of putting the question is really 
whis: If the Unionists were in power and brought ina Tariff 
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Reform Bill, and Yorkshire, strong and resolute in its devotion 
to Free Trade, swore to resist it even to the point of civil war, 
thus acting exactly like the Orangemen, would you urge 
Government to give way to them? That seems to afford a 
very close analogy to the present situation. On the general 
question, supposing the present Bill should fail and a Unionist 
Government be formed pledged not to grant Home Rule, but 
prepared to offer some other sop to the Home Rule Cerberus ; 
and supposing that the Nationalist four-fifths of Iveland 
refused every sop and actually did what the Orangemen 
threaten to do, would you have them shot down—especially 
knowing, as you do, that half England, nearly all Wales, the 
greater part of Scotland, and practically all the colonies 
sympathize with the Nationalist demand? Unionists are 
bound to have some way out. If Nationalists should ever 
actually do what Orangemen talk of doing, Unionists would 
realize that they themselves had given the cue.—I am, Sir, &c., 
PRESBYTER. 

[We have dealt at length with the principle underlying this 
point before, but will say here that we should, of course, not 
support Yorkshire in defying the Imperial Parliament in 
the case supposed. The second case put to us we fail to 
understand, and so cannot answer. The fact is, that an 
attempt is not being made to legislate for Ulster affairs 
at Westminster—that would be the strict parallel to a 
tariff for Yorkshire—but to alter the political status and 
citizenship of the Ulstermen, we, to drive them out of 
the legislative Union with Great Britain which they now 
enjoy, and to force them under a Dublin Parliament—a 
perfectly different matter. When there is an absolute conflict 
of will such as exists between the Nationalists and the Ulster- 
men the only plan is to maintain the status quo. The Union 
is the form of government which divides Ireland least, and it 
is in possession of the field. ‘Therefore it must be maintained. 
—Ebp. Spectator. | 





[To tue Eprror or tus “ Sprctator.’’} 
Sir,—I note that any one who may desire to attack me for 
aughing at the opera-bouffe manifestations in Ulster has 
the hospitality of your columns, but you are not so ready to 
publish my retorts. I regret that neither you nor your 
correspondents can see the funny side of a pot-valiant mob of 
hired political agitators marching about with toy guns unde 
the leadership of some of the biggest mountebanks in the 
political world, and that you are determined to take Sir E. 
Carson’s flapdoodle seriously. Since such is the ease, it may 
interest your readers to know that I, too, can regard the Ulster 
Covenant in a different light. It disgusts me to hear of 
ministers of religion inciting their congregations to religious 
intolerance ; as an Irishman, it disgusts me to see my country- 
men trying to create bad blood between Irishmen of different 
schools of thought; and as an ex-soldier, it disgusts me to see 
the Union Jack flaunted as a party emblem! I challenge 
any Orangeman to tell of a British victory within the last 
century and a half which would not have been a British 
defeat had it not been for the Irish Catholic soldiers fight- 
ing under the British flag, and I challenge him to tell me 
of asingle good work which the Orange Party has done for 
Ireland, for the Empive, or for mankind!—I am, Sir, Xc., 
HENRY DE MONTMORENCY. 

51 Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

[We cannot undertake to publish replies to Mr. de Mont- 
morency’s challenge. We must endure to be told that we 
say this because we dare not, and are running away from 
a true-bred Irishman, as Englishmen always do. ‘That is, 
we admit, a very poor imitation of Mr. de Montmorency’s 
style, but it must serve.—Ep. Spectator. | 





[To tre Eprror or tre “Srecratror.”} 
Srr,— Mr. Clement Shorter makes the common mistake of 
assuming that the present agitation against the Home Rule 
Bill is quite similar to that against the Irish Church Bill in 
1869, and that, if the Bill become law, it will have as little 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The circumstances are entirely different. I have a very vivid 
recollection of the agitation in 1869. My first vote as a 
householder was given in 1868 in support of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish policy, and in consequence I was a keenly interested 
observer of everything connected with the passing of 


the Irish Church Act. The Bill was vehemently opposed 


practical outcome. 
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by a small but noisy section of Ulster Tories, who 


indulged in a good deal of foolish talk, but there was no 
strong popular feeling bebind them. The proposed measure 
was one on which Irish Protestants were greatly divided. 
The clergy of the then Established Church were naturally 
unwearying in their efforts to defeat the Bill, but many of the 
laity were very apathetic. A majority of the Presbyterians 
were in favour of the Bill, and two important Tory seats were 
captured, mainly by the aid of the Presbyterian vote. One of 
these was Londonderry City, where Mr. Dowse, who after- 
wards became Solicitor-General, defeated Lord Claud John 
Hamilton, a brother of the present Duke of Abercorn 
and a member of one of the most popular families in the 
North of Treland. It required a good deal of engineering 
in 1869, in districts well known to me, to get together a 
meeting of a few hundred people to pass resolutions against 
the Irish Church Lill. In these same districts at present the 
mere announcement of a meeting to protest against Home 
Rule would secure an attendance of thousands. Protestants 
of all denominations are practically unanimous in their 
opinions about Home Rule. There is no vain boasting, but 
it firm determination to endure all things rather than submit 
themselves and their children to the rule of Rome. The 
individual who informed Mr. Shorter’s artist friend that there 
are two hundred Irish Presbyterian ministers who are strong 
Home Rulers probably enjoyed the joke.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SENEX. 
[This correspondence must now cease.—Ep. Spectator. } 





“YES, IF THEY GET THE MONEY.” 
[To tHe Epiror or Tus “Spectator.” } 

Srr,—I have read your excellent article of last Saturday on 
the Irish policy of the Unionists with great satisfaction. The 
story you relate as to the extent to which monetary benefits 
from the Imperial Exchequer enter into Nationalist views of 
the desirability of Home Rule reminds me of an experience 
of my own. Within the last two years I asked a Roman 
Catholic car-driver in Dublin whether he was in favour of 
Home Rule, and he at once replied, “Yes; if we get the 
money.” Ithen asked if the clergy of his Church would like 
it, and he again promptly answered, “ Yes; if they get the 
money.” There is thus undoubtedly a widespread opinion to 
this effect outside the ranks of Irish farmers, whose well-known 
views are accurately illustrated by your own story.—I am, Sir, 
Ac, IrntsH UNIONIsT. 

{It is, in our opinion, only fair that the Unionist leaders 
should make it clear that “they will not get the money.” No 
doubt it is not a very agreeable duty to perform, but the 
Unionist leaders have now left no shadow of doubt about the 
matter. Mr. Austen Chamberlain put the matter plainly as 
regards Land Purchase on Wednesday, and Mr. Bonar Law 
on Thursday night was equally emphatic in regard to the 
general question.— Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE SLATER CASE. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srectator.” 
Srr,-—-Will you permit me to reply, as briefly as possible, to 
the letters from Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Sir Herbert 
Stephen which appear in the Spectator of October 12th ? 

Sir Herbert describes as “ noxious” and “abominable,” and 
you characterize as “ preposterously wicked” my statement 
that “Slater’s infamous character and career provide quite a 
sound reason for leaving him in penal servitude.” I accept 
this censure as the proper and usual reward of a person who 
is indiscreet enough to enunciate in public the principle of 
rough justice upon which the majority of men act instinctively 
in relation to an agitation such as this. If Sir Herbert 
is correct in describing my statement as “noxious” and 
“abominable ” (in which case it would be repudiated by the 
majority of responsible and decent citizens), let him go down 
to Glasgow and convene a public meeting to promote a Slater 
Release movement. He will find the ball in which the meetings 
of the Microscopical Society are held sufficient for his audience. 
And I have reason to believe that one sheet of foolscap will 
be ample for signatures—apart from those of people who 
might sign on purely racial grounds, and those of pro- 
fessional gamblers, resetters of stolen jewels, housebreakers, 
and procurers. 





I was fully aware when I made my “noxious” statement 
that it was illogical and contrary to abstract justice. So are 
the decisions of State Secretaries in very many cases. 
According to logic and abstract justice Slater should either 
have been hanged (as the jury intended) or set free (as Sir 
Arthur proposes). He is alive and in penal servitude—an 
acceptable compromise which should not be disturbed. 

It is significant of the weakness of the case for release that 
Sir Arthur and Sir Herbert and the Editor of the Spectator 
appear to be more anxious to deal with the moral obliquity of 
a statement which they regard as irrelevant than to rebut the 
material points made in my letter. I contend that there is 
sound evidence of a confession of complicity, made under 
stress of conviction and sentence. If that is so, why should 
any person seek to release Slater? Sir Arthur is “entirely 
Naturally he must disbelieve a fact which 
knocks the bottom out of his case. Sir Herbert suggests that 
the detectives manufactured the confession. Let us gratify 
them by abandoning the confession. They need every possible 
confession. 

I contended, and repeat, that Slater's case has already been 
reviewed by a competent tribunal. Neither Sir Arthur nor 
the Editor of the Spectator denies this. Sir Herbert denies 
the competence of Lord Haldane to weigh evidence because 
Lord Haldane “has never been a judge,” and is without 
experience of criminal cases. That is surely a quibble of the 
most obvious fatuity. 

Sir Herbert says that the photograph of Slater in Mr. 
Roughhead’s book “looks as commonplace as possible.” 
That is true. It is almost full-face. It was Slater’s profile 
which disclosed the unforgettable “ broken nose.” 

Sir Herbert ought to know better than I how far £100 
would go among New York lawyers in fighting an extradition 
ease to the end, and how much would be left for Slater's 
defence in this country. 

Sir Herbert evidently admits by implication that Slater 
bolted from Glasgow within four days of the murder, and 
that he failed to call certain witnesses necessary to the 
contentions of his counsel, though these witnesses could have 
been called. On the point of the details of his flight I 
withdraw the “London ticket” theory. It is insufficiently 
supported, and is of secondary importance. The important 
point is that Slater did bolt, after (as Mr. Maurice Healy 
accurately points out) making a panic-stricken attempt on 
the night of the murder to raise money from his gambling 
friends for instant departure. 

Slater’s opportunity of knowing about Miss Gilchrist’s 
jewels was not proved at his trial. But it did exist, and isa 
fact relevant at the inquiry now being conducted in the 
Spectator. Sir Herbert unwarrantably presumes that my 
information about Slater is limited to the scanty facts and 
suggestions disclosed during the trial. If that had been so, I 
should not have ventured to take up so much of your space, 
or to insist that Slater is now in his proper environment. He 
was placed there by the deliberate verdict of a jury, after a 
careful trial, followed by the illogical but humane intervention 
of an informal Court of Criminal Appeal; and Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s hasty and partisan pamphlet “leaves the case 
as he found it.”—I am, Sir, &c., t0BERT K. Risk. 


incredulous.” 





RUSSIA’S ATTITUDE IN THE BALKAN ORISIS. 
[To tue Epitor or tus “Srecraror.”) 

Srir,—The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Frankfurter 

Zeitung (W.), writes as follows in Sunday morning’s issue 

(under date of October 10th) :— 

“The Russian Press presents a curious spectacle. In Moscow it 
blows the war trumpet—cheerfully encouraging the brother Slav 
in the south. In St. Petersburg, on the other hand, it devotes its 
energies to the writing of leaders—as ambiguous in their tenor 
as are the ‘notes’ of diplomatists, Only the most reactionary 
among the papers have the courage to call for a holy war, the 
while they wave the Cross against the Crescent and conjure up to 
their readers a Fata Morgana of St. Sophia in Constantinople 
liberated from the thraldom of the Turk. ... No one in leading 
Russian circles would care at the present moment to undertake 
the responsibility of a war, well knowing that the country needs 
many more years of peace. Her economic recovery rests upon no 
firm foundation such as could bear the strain ensuing from 
foreign complications, and even more do her affairs nearer home 
need external rest in order to achieve those ends so much 
to be desired. Nor have Russia’s military armaments been 
sufficiently reconstituted since the last war for it to be possible 
to talk of a mobilization in the technical sense of this term. 
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She is without an active fleet; the equipment of her artillery is in- 
complete ; the spirit animating her troops is doubtful... . The war 
party will be found very much more in the ranks of the idealists of 
Russian Nationalism. It is therefore no mere chance that the first 
signs of the movement have shown themselves in Moscow. Then 
it must not be forgotten that in 1877 those leaders of Pan- 
Slavism, Aksakotf and Tchernaieff, issued their propaganda 
from the country’s ancient capital, and, finally cutting the 
ground from under a reluctant Government’s feet, drove it to 
war. But Russia views Austria with greater concern than she 
does Turkey, and her immediate task, would she prevent a 
great war in the Balkans, will be to bring all her pressure to bear 
on Servia to keep the latter out of the Sanjak. . .. But hardly 
less disconcerting must be the prospect of a cessation of hostilities. 
Suppose the Turks win; the Pan-Slavs are not going to fall into 
their arms, but will cry the louder for help for their oppressed 
brothers. And if the Slavonic allies conquer? Then, indeed, the 
Russian people are not going to be persuaded that diplomatic 
notes and agreements are weightier than facts, and ‘ society,’ 
which, at all events in times of peace, is the most emphatic of all 
to voice the Pan-Slavonic ideal, will be in honour bound to use the 
greatest pressure on the Government so as to secure the demands 
of the victors.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Ignorvus. 





GERMANY, BRITAIN, AND TURKEY. 
[To tue Eprror or THE “Spectator.” } 
S1r,—l’ve read with great satisfaction the news that Turkey 
has declined to conclude an ignominious and cowardly peace 
with Italy, and hand over two unconquered provinces to the 
Italian pirates and their cowardly army. Bravo Turkey! 
In hoe signo vinces! It will be amusing to watch your obvious 
discomfiture and chagrin at this result. Of course, a Turkish 
victory in Tripoli is not wished for by English statesmen, who 
fear the effects such event would have upon Mohammedan 
feeling in Egypt. But how is it possible for you to believe 
that a proud and warlike nation wouid ever acquiesce in the 
shameful cowardice of such surrender? You write like a 
civilian Englishman, who can neither understand military 
honour nor the strategical hopelessness of the Italian position. 
Surrender to the coward is the greatest military disgrace, and 
the Italian is a coward crouching behind earthworks and not 
daring to come out into the open. They’ve been shirking hard 
fighting and hard losses persistently. Do you think they want 
to risk disastrous defeats in Asia Minor or Thrace, where their 
dead would be numbered by thousands? I'm sorry to see that 
all your sage counsels have been contemptuously rejected. 
Where’s your “inevitable” now? We've been waiting for it 
more than twelve months.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
GERMAN AND Pro-Tourk. 

[If, as our German correspondent declares, the Italian army 
is worthless, how is it that Germany is so anxious to keep 
Italy within the Triple Alliance ?—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE CANAL AND THE TREATY. 

(To rue Epiter or tar “ Srectator.’’)} 
S1r,— Will you kindly allow me the privilege of assuring your 
readers that the recent action of the Senate in passing, and of 
the President in signing, the Panama Canal Lull is deplored 
and indignantly resented by a large portion of the American 
people? ‘Their feeling of disgrace would be even deeper than 
it is if this act of perfidy should be considered representative 
of the whole nation. Many of the leading newspapers give 
expression to this widespread spirit of protest. Says the New 
York Times :— 

“The occasion of England’s speaking is that the United States, 
in violation of its plighted faith, assumes to convert an enterprise 
of world proportions and world benefit into one of selfish advan- 
tage and discriminating interest. There are those who will profit 
by this, and there are others whose consciences are outraged by it. 
... We have pledged ourselves against discrimination, and we 
are enacting it, and the victims ask to be heard before they are 
plucked. . . . No man or interest who does not expect to profit by 
the plan has been heard to raise a defence of it.” 


And the Evening Post of New York declares that the passage 
of the Bill 


“Ts a greater disgrace to this country than would have been a 
naval defeat in the waters off Colon. Weo say this because it is 
our firm belief, and we think it was conclusively shown in the 
Senate by the speeches of Mr. Root and Mr. Burton, that this 
action is im clear violation of our treaty with Great Britain. It 
certainly is in flat disregard of the letter of that treaty, and it 
runs counter to its whole spirit. We induced England to surrender 
her right to joint control of the inter-oceanic canal by making to 
her certain promises, and one of these promises we now propose 
coolly to disregard.” 


These are but typical of the many voices raised in con- 





demnation of those who have sold America’s birthright for a 
mess of pottage.—I am, Sir, Xe., S. R. Taper 
Boston, Mass, 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PUBLIC MORALS. 

(To tum Eprror or tuz “ Spectator.) 
Srr,—In the absence from England of Bishop Boyd Carpenter, 
who has succeeded me as President of “ The National Council 
of Public Morals,” I ask leave to appeal to your readers, many 
of whom are interested in the Council’s valuable work. My 
year of presidency has left me deeply convinced of the extreme 
importance of the enterprise and of the soundness of the 
methods. Iam thankful that, at an epoch like the present, 
the work exists and grows. Its three notes are Co-operation, 
Prevention, Construction. To combine and co-ordinate, witness 
and labour, for virtue is all-important when forces making for 
evil are more than ever potent and penetrating. The Council's 
policy of co-operation has been endorsed by the response of 
men foremost not only in religious ministries, but in literature, 
science, and hygienic administration. It has organized great 
and representative conferences at Cardiff, Edinburgh, Dundee, 
and, not least in weight, in the Jerusalem Chamber at West- 
minster. It promoted the notable deputation of publishers 
and newsagents which you, Sir, introduced to the Home 
Secretary. Its Holborn Hall lectures, including special 
lectures to teachers, its parliamentary work in support of 
Bills affecting white slavery, the feebie-minded, and the 
raising of the age of protection to eighteen, not to speak of the 
formation of loeal councils of morals, have widely awakened 
interest in Britain, in the Colonies, and now, too, on the Con- 
tinent, where an International Conference is being arranged. 
The Council has promoted the provision of hostels where 
respectable homeless women and girls may get cheap, clean, 
safe lodgings; for instance, the Mackirdy Hostel, opened last 
winter. Through its literature, publisbed here and in America, 
notably the New Tracts for the Times, and the periodical 
Prevention, its influence is steadily growing. Its relations 
with the Churches and the Press are cordial. Hundreds of 
newspaper columns this past year have dealt sympathetically 
with the work. 

The Council has just issued its report. I may be allowed to 
quote Professor Scott-Holland’s estimate of it :— 

“Here we have the record of a preventive and constructive 
effort which is equal to the awful task given it todo. It thinks 
the matter out ali round. It calls im ali the resources of experi- 
ence, thought, skill, mind, judgment. It is deliberate, sane, 
patient, thorough, permanent. It summons into play help from 
all sides. It federates, it combines, it associates, it co-operates. 
Thus it acquires weight, and volume, and mass; it is impressive ; 
it draws succour from varied areas; it gives body and force to its 
concerted attack. As we read, we recognize how clear-headed is 
its policy, how intelligent its handling, how capable its tactics.” 
Now all this work (and let not constant individual rescue 
efforts be forgotten, some in cases unspeakably sad) is done 
on an average income, for the last three years, of £1,200. 
Obviously only the severest economy could accomplish so 
much with so little. A great and strenuous winter’s work 
now impends. I plead with all my heart for largely increased 
financial aid, along with an access of all other sympathetic 
help, for this quiet but energetic campaign for virtue, on 
which rests the sure blessing of God. Subscriptions may be 
sent to Messrs. Barclay and Co., Lombard Street, E.C., or to 
John H. Broadmead, Esq., Treasurer, National Council of 
Public Morals, Helborn Hall, W.C.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Auckland Castle, Co. Durham. Hanpiey Dunetmu 

(Bishop of Durl:am), 





NATIONAL RESERVE. 
(To tue Ep:ror or tux “ Srecrator.” } 

Srr,—Has not the time now arrived when those in authority 
shall decide the exact use they propose to make of the 
National Reserve? Signs are not wanting that unless some- 
thing is done and done soon, the whole fabric may fall to 
pieces. Asa regular reader of the Spectator Ihave watched 
with great interest the gradual development of this force and 
am myself in command of a company in, I believe, the first 
battalion raised in the county of Surrey. In this particular 
battalion we have not been idle. We arenearly up to strength 
and we have lately opened a headquarters in the town, but the 
difficulty in our way is the want of adequate recognition by 
the powers that be and lack of funds. 
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Now, Sir, from a speech delivered a few weeks ago 
by Colonel Seely, a statement was made by him that 
they (presumably the War Office) did not look upon the 
National Reserve as in any way forming a “third line of 
defence,” from which it may be assumed that at present the 
War Office does not favour the idea of the National Reserve 
being trained on a regimental basis, or for ite units to be relied 
on to take the field in time of need. It is obvious that to do 
this would necessitate the expenditure of large sums in uni- 
forms, rifles, instructors, &c., and there would be likely to 
arise a competition with the existing Territorial Force, in fact, 
even at present there are indications that the Territorial Force 
look with a somewhat jealous eye on the National Reserve ; 
and, Sir, more importunt than all, would not the recognition 
of the National Reserve as a fighting unit put back the hands 
of the clock to the day when we shall see National Service? 
We know that on occasions the War Secretary in giving 
figures has included the National Reserve in his calculations. 

As one who believes that the only salvation for this country 
is to adopt National Service on the lines of the National 
Service League, would it not be wise at the moment to keep 
the National Reserve as it was originally intended, viz., as a 
registration of men who had served in one or the other forces 
of the Crown? ButI would go one step further and open in 
every town a club or headquarters where members of the 
National Reserve can meet. In this town it has been a great 
success, and to my knowledge much good has already arisen 
in the helping of those men who have fallen on bad times 
(it is proposed here to form a kind of labour bureau). There 
should certainly be route marches and church parades at 
stated intervals, as these help to keep the men together, but 
I cannot but think that to endeavour—as we are doing now— 
to train men without rifles or uniform is a policy that must 
sooner or later end in failure.—I am, Sir, &c., - a> We 





THE LOVE OF NATURE AMONG THE ROMANS. 
(To Tae Epitor or tas “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—The post of yesterday brought me Sir Archibald 
Geikie’s welcome volume, “The Love of Nature Among 
the Romans,” and I turned at once to his chapter on “ The 
Animal World in Roman Life”—a subject which much 
interests me, though I only alluded to it slightly in my 
book, “The Outdoor Life in Greek and Roman Poets,” 
because I had gone into it somewhat fully in a former book. 
Though every one will agree with Sir Archibald Geikie as 
to the effect of the games in the arena in deadening the 
sense of humanity among the mass of the Romans, I should 
like to ask, with your permission, whether he is quite just 
in saying that Cicero treated the matter “in a light-hearted 
way” in his well-known letter to M. Marius? Is this a 


right appreciation of his avowal that he could not understand | 


how a man of refinement could take pleasure “in the spectacle 
of a noble beast struck to the heart by its merciless hunter 
or pitted against one of our weaker species” ? The words had 
a much stronger significance when applied to “ amusements ” 
recognized as legitimate by ruled and rulers than they can 
have for us in the twentieth century. It is, however, especially 
in his references to Seneca that I think the distinguished 
author of “The Love of Nature” scarcely fair. “It would 
appear,” he says, “that in his earlier years he had no dislike 
for these exhibitions, for in his consolatory discourse to his 
mother Helvia . he speaks without disapprobation of 
attendance on games and gladiatorial shows as one of the 
accepted means of diverting the mind from grief.” Now what 
did Seneca really say? He said that to stifle sorrow some 
people filled their minds with shows and games, but that this 
was only a way of deceiving grief, which came back at the 
slightest touch of memory. Here there is no question of 
approbation or of disapprobation: it is a simple statement of 
fact. But that Seneca did disapprove of the cruelties of the 
arena, not only, as Sir Archibald Geikie suggests, “in his old 
age,” but also in the days of his youth, must be held for 
certain when we recollect that as a lad he was a pupil of the 
philosopher Sotio, who taught with Pythagoras that all 
sentient things are bound together in a universal kinship; 
and those lessons had such an effect on Seneca that he became 
a strict vegetarian, a rule which eventually he renounced, 
though he remained very frugal, and was never sure that his 
first practice was not the best. 


One thing is noticeable: the men who preached the most 
extreme views of humanity to animals, like Plutarch and like 
this Sotio, do not seem to have been held up to public hatred 
as was, for instance, the unlucky clergyman who incurred the 
wrath of Cobbett by attacking bull-baiting. 

1 see that Sir Arehibald Geikie (who has an unkind world 
with him) cannot reconcile himself to the idea that Lesbia’s 
sparrow “was the most impudent, pugnacious, greedy, and 
shrill-voiced of all European birds—the house-sparrow.” He 
says that it was probably one of the thrushes. More pro- 
bably it was the passero solitario, a handsome blue-black 
bird, and a most beautiful singer, which is still kept in cages 
in Italy, and which, no doubt, was the “sparrow on the house- 
tops” of the Bible. But Catullus says that Lesbia’s sparrow 
“chirped.” He is suspiciously silent about song. Moreover, 
was not a small bird more likely to have been the fondled 
darling of Lesbia? For what it is worth my opinion is that 
Lesbia’s sparrow was a sparrow. Does no one remember 
“Philip Sparrow”? And how many captives have not been 
solaced by this bird's pretty ways? I would refer your 
readers to the Memorie del Duca Sigismondo Castromediano 
for the exquisite description of the sparrow tamed by that 
noble victim of the Neapolitan Bourbons in the prison of 





| the character of Slender ? 


Montesarchio.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO, 
Sald, Lago di Garda. 





THE FASCINATION OF BEARS. 
[To rue Epitror or tue “ Srectaror.” | 

Srr,—Has not the writer of the above article misrepresented 
Surely, as his name indicates and 
as he is usually enacted, he is a thin man of poor physique 
and somewhat fearsome, “with a little wee face” as his 
servant says, quite the opposite of a “bold fellow” with 
“manly strength and composure,” as your writer describes 
him. He shrinks from Bardolph and Pistol after charging 
them with theft. In the scene in front of Mistress Page’s 
house at Windsor, as I have seen it staged, there is a garden 
with wicket, outside which Slender stands talking with 
“sweet Anne Page.” The barking of dogs is heard, and he 
asks her “ Why do your dogs bark so?” adding, with some 
trepidation, “ Be there bears i’ the town?” Upon Anne's 
saying “I think there are, sir,” he hastily takes refuge inside 
the wicket gate, closing it and leaving her outside, while he 
talks of bear-baiting being meat an1 drink to him. This 
appears to be intended by Shakespeare—who ridicules him 
throughout—as merely bragging or, as some now say, 
“ swanking,” in presence of the girl.—I am, Sir, &c., 


G. B. M. 


, 





A TAME JACKAL, 
[To tHe Epirorn cr tas “Sprecraror.”’] 
Srr,—I think perhaps some of your readers may be interested 
to hear what a fascinating and extremely tame pet a jackal 
makes. Four months ago I bought Peter Pan, who was then 
about two months old, being attracted to him by his friendli- 
ness to my dogs. For some time I kept him chained up, and 
he always slept with my dogs. Early one morning Peter 
broke bis collar and chain and disappeared, and we thought 
we had seen the last of him. Punctually, however, at breakfast 
time he appeared from a wood near the house for his food, had 
a game of play with the dogs, and then disappeared again, but 
only until lunch time. Since then he has been most regular at his 
meals, and never strays far away, and has lately added after- 
noon tea in the drawing-room to his other three meals, for he 
is extremely fond of cake. We have four rough-haired terriers 
and two puppies, and it is delightful to see the friendly rela- 
tions between them; indeed, Peter looks upon all dogs as his 
friends, and is most gentle in playing with the puppies. He 
is very much burt in his feelings because we will not let him 
join us in our walks or follow the carriage with the dogs, 
but the other day on starting out for a drive we found Peter 
had stolen a march upon us, and he and one of the dogs were 
waiting for us some distance down the road! Peter is abso- 
lutely at liberty to wander where he likes, but seems so happy 
playing with our dogs and mongoose that he never goes out 
of reach of the sound of his name, which he knows as well as 
any of the dogs. The only use he bas made of his liberty has 
been to bring another young jackal to see us, but so far he 





bas not been able to induce his friend to come into the house. 
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Peter is so much like a dog in his ways that he rarely howls, 
bat sometimes barks like a dog; he doesn’t chase fowls, only 
he loves carrying off a slipper to play with, but we love him 
80 much that he is always forgiven.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. GUENEVERE GLANVILLE. 


Havelock House, Ootacamund. 





A FIJIAN THEOLOGIAN. 
[To ree Epitor or tHe “Sprerctator.”] 
Sm,—Yonur account of “ A Fijian Theologian” in last week's 
issue of the Spectator is very interesting. What makes it 
even more so to myself is that he may possibly have taken a 
hint from the distinct statement in Hebrews ii. 5 as to the 
future world—ob yap ayyéAos Srérate thy oikovpévny Thy wéAXOVTaAY— 
which looks as if the writer agreed with some such theory of 
subjection in the case of the present world.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwin A. Eape. 
United University Club, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





[To rue Epiror or tus “Specrator.”’] 

S1r,—I have read with much interest your article of October 
12th. The theory of supernatural duality is, of course, 
no new thing; as old, in fact, as humanity itself. Neither 
is there anything specially new in the Fijian’s perplexity 
concerning the answer to prayer, which perplexity, as you 
truly say, is shared by Christians themselves. Prayer for 
spiritual blessings is more often answered than prayer for 
earthly things. May not the reason be that prayer for 
spiritual things is, in a manner, its own answer? He 
that prays for faith is already half a believer; for repent- 
ance, half a penitent; for strength to keep good resolutions 
—is not such a one comparable to the athlete who swings 
dumb-bells to keep himself in training? In short, prayer 
for spiritual blessings is subjective, and reacts upon the 
praying soul. Concerning prayer for things temporal there 
is no such easy solution. “If we have faith,” we are told, 
““we may say unto this mountain, ‘Be thou removed,’” but 
apparently no such faith is now found on the earth. The 
material miracle is an event of the day before yesterday.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A Prayine AGNosTIc. 

[Was it not George Meredith who said that he who rose 
from prayer had his prayer already answered ?—Ep. Spectator. } 





TRAVELLERS’ AID SOCIETY AND THE WHITE 
SLAVE TRAFFIC. 


(To tae Eviror or tuz “Spectator.”’] 


S1r,—In view of the fact that the campaign against the iniquities 
-of the white slave traffic is now being waged with increased 
vigour, we have thought it desirable to have special warning 
placards printed in English, French, and German, for exhibition 
in places where they will be seen by young women. I shall 
therefore be grateful if you will allow me to draw the attention 
of your readers to this, as we are anxious they should be widely 
circulated throughout the length and breadth of the land. The 
notices are 20 by 15 inches in size, and are mounted on stiff card- 
board or framed and glazed. We are charging 9d. for the former 
-and 2s. 9d. for the latter, but we are quite willing to supply them 
gratis if preferred, They can be had on application to our office 
at 3 Baker Street, London, W. 

May I earnestly appeal to clergymen and ministers of all 
denominations, Sunday School superintendents, leaders of Girls’ 
Clubs and Sisterhoods, heads of business firms where girls are 
employed, and proprietors of domestic agencies to take one or 
more of these notices to place in some prominent position ? 
They will thus be assisting us in our work of protecting women 
and girls from the moral perils to which they are likely to be 
exposed as they travel from place to place or are seeking situations. 

Iam glad to say that already a gratifying response has been 
made to this request, presented individuaily, and many placards 
are now being displayed on various Church premises, in drapery 
establishments at the West End, and on the platforms of railway 
stations. 

I may mention that the Society has also branches at 
Southampton, Liverpool, Hull, Bristol, and Birmingham, and a 
docal committee in Edinburgh.—I am, Sir, &c., 

3 Baker Stréet, London, W. Jessiz Gorpon, Secretary. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion cnly means that the maiter or point of view 
ts considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 





POETRY. 





THE WAYSIDE FLOWER. 


WEARrY, by the wayside I sat me down, 
Weary to weeping nigh, by the wayside forlorn, 
Careless of fine weather or the sullen thunder frown, 
Dusk of even, hush of night, blush of morn. 


Many passed me by, to and fro, 
From the plains to north of me, from the hills to south of 
me, 
But they paid no heed to me, nor my woe, 
Tear-stained eye, pale cheek, and tremulous mouth of me. 


As I sat weary by the wayside, nigh on weeping, 
By my side, on the moorland, hour by hour, 

Hither swayed and thither by the wilful winds sweeping, 
On the common by me, bloomed a white flower. 


Uncompelled, toward me, the white flower bent, 
Playfully, longingly, on the moorland forlorn; 
Scattered on the air intoxicating scent, 
Perfume far away by the fortunate breezes borne. 


Gentle to my soul, as I sat weary there, 
Floated up the white soul of the moorland blossom : 
“Take me for a balm to your sorrow and despair, 
Take me, a white dove, to nest in your bosom.” 


“ Sweet, I have a rose in my heart, a red rose, 
With its passion and its pain, its perfume, its sting; 

A red rose, golden-bosomed, and forlorn, where it blows, 
Through the trancéd summer midnights the nightingales 

sing.” 

“ Lean your soul to me, beloved, let your cold tears 
Fall as cooling dews upon me, and your sighs 

Sway me hither and thither, for my flower-white spirit hears 
Your heart calling, calling me, and love is in your eyes.” 


“Can I gather you to crush you, white, white flower ? 
Crush and cast your :ithered petals far and far away ? 
Let me sit beside you to dream for an hour, 
Dream an hour and leave you forever and a day!” 


“ Where the flush of pink is on my leaf-lips, love 
Kneels between my lips to breathe a prayer ; 

You, poor, lonely, passing one—I, poor, white dove,— 
Put your lips to my pink leaf-lips and kiss me there.” 


As I sat to weeping weary, by the wayside forlorn, 
Lip to lip we clung a moment, I and she; 
And I arose and went my way, on the morrow-morn, 
And the perfume of her beauty is evermore with me. 
J. REDWOOD-ANDERSON. 








BOOKS. 


LORD WOLVERHAMPTON.* 

To complain of the want of an index has become a common- 
place with reviewers, but Mrs. Hamilton, in her life of her 
father, has given the grievance a special note. She herself, as 
well as the publishers, has called attention to the large 
number of letters from eminent persons which appear in her 
narrative. The curious but unsystematic reader naturally 
thinks of these first, and he turns to the index as the obvious 
means of picking out what he most wants. But index there is 
none, and he puts down the volume with whatever discourage- 
ment comes from the knowledge that the plums are not to be 
had without taking the whole pudding—688 pages. Now that 
this fault has been given its proper prominence, we have 
nothing but praise for Mrs. Hamilton’s book. She has sub- 
ordinated herself to her subject and, though she disclaims any 
attempt to write a political history, she has furnished the 
historian of the reign of Victoria with much interesting and 
well-arranged material. 

Henry Fowler was an eminent exception to the saying of an 
old Nonconformist minister, “I have never seen two genera- 








* The Life of Henry Hartley Fowler, First Viscount Wolverhampton, G.C.S.I. 
By his daughter, The Hon. Mrs, Robert Hamilton. London: Hutchinson 


and Co. (ls, net.) 
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tions drive to Meeting.” Although, now that dissent has come 
to play so large a part in politics, this is ceasing to be true, it 
still had a meaning during the larger part of his long life. 
But it had none for him. From first to last he was, above all 
things, a Methodist. ‘He was the first Wesleyan to enter the 
Government and the Cabinet, to be a Secretary of State, and 
to be created a peer. But in spite of all the upward progress 
of his political and social life he never outgrew the faith of his 
fathers or disowned the Church in which he had been born.” 
His father was a Wesleyan minister of exceptional force of 
character, and the training he gave his children is described in 
his daughter’s (Mrs. Felkin) first novel, Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby: “They were early taught by their father that the 
only two things of importance in their life were salvation and 
education; likewise that the verb To be is of infinite moment; 


the verb To do of great weight; and the verb Jo have of no | 


significance at all.” That is an admirable foundation on 
which to build character, though, if the Wesleyans continue 
thus to put To have in the background theirs will be the only 
form of Christianity that has succeeded in doing so when 
wealth has come. There was a good deal of intellectual energy, 


and they found their greatest pleasure in an ordinary 
London dinner party or in a dinner at the House of 
Commons—“ provided they were not expected to go on the 
Terrace”—and a debate afterwards. Lady Wolverhampton’s 
sympathy for others showed itself in an unusual shape on 
these occasions. “She always took a motherly care of the 
man who took her down to dinner in seeing that he had proper 
food.” She knew so well how often her husband, when he was 
interested in the conversation, had to be fed with meat juice 
when he got home because he had eaten nothing at dinner. 
This habit of long fasting never left him. His last illness 


| was brought on—he was over seventy-nine —by breakfasting at 


| seven in the country, spending along day in London, including 
| a Privy Council, an audience of the King, and a long Cabinet 


Council, and getting home at eight, having had nothing to 
eat or drink during the interval. Mrs. Hamilton tells two 
charming stories of the way in which her mother's sympathetic 
nature invited confidence. One is of Sir William Harcourt 


| confiding to her at a dinner party that when his eldest son 


also, in Mr. Fowler’s house, for the children were accustomed | 


to listen to political discussions, and encouraged to take part 
in them as they grew older. The emotions, however, had to 
be kept under rigid control. 

“In very childish days, on coming in from his day school, little 

Henry would shrewdly ask, ‘Is my father in?’ If the answer 
was in the affirmative, the child was quite quiet; but if his father 
were out, and something had vexed him at school, he would sit on 
the bottom of the staircase and cry his grief away. He knew that 
his father would not put up with a crying boy.” 
The same habit of self-control was shown when he was a day 
boy at St. Saviour’s School, Southwark. “He was allowed 
fourpence a day for his lunch, and his expenditure of the same 
was most characteristic of his future development: he spent 
twopence on his meal, a penny to read the Times, and a penny 
he gave as a tip to the waiter.” 

This strictness in boyhood was not calculated to make him 
a passionate lover, and never perhaps did a girl receive such 
letters as those he wrote to his future wife during the two 
stages of their engagement—the unacknowledged and the 
acknowledged. Even as a boy he had made up his mind 
that be would marry Ellen Thorneycroft, and though he 
could not carry out this purpose till he was seven-and- 
twenty, he kept it steadily before him all that time. But he 
expected equal steadfastness in an impulsive and ambitious 
givl. “His love-letters show how utterly lost he was in the 
perplexities of her caprice, and how gravely and almost 
grimly he dealt with situations that really needed a far 
lighter hand.” ‘Thus, in answer seemingly to a letter in which 
she had told him that she could not give all her time to him, 
he writes :— 

“T am not unmindful of the intimation you have frequently 
made that the just requirements of others necessarily and properly 
interfere with what the dictates of your own heart would accord 
tome. You are perfectly right in this self-denial ; but while you 
decide that the claims of others shall not be sacrificed to our 
engagement, you are bound, also, to decide that our engagement 
shall not be sacrificed to those claims.” 

Even in a letter written shortly before their marriage, which, 
in Mrs, Hamilton’s opinion, “breathes a perfectly differen 
atmosphere” from that just quoted, there occurs this sentence: 
“The power (to me unexpected) of investing your home 
with some of the advantages of taste and comfort I highly 
prize; and though it is but detail, and in a sense subordinate, 
yet it does tinge with a pleasant tone our future prospects.” 
Other bridegrooms no doubt have found themselves able to 
spend more than they had thought in furnishing the homes 
to which they were to bring their brides, but we doubt whether 
the discovery was ever described to the iady in such prosaic 
language. However unusual were the preludes to matrimony, 
the results were altogether satisfactory. Everything Lord 
Wolverhampton did was first talked over with his wife, 
and he never, Mrs. Hamilton’s knowledge, acted con- 
trary to her counsel. “‘It must be so, indeed it is so; 
Lady Fowler says so,’” was a favourite sentence with him. 
Lady Wolverhampton was a woman of large sympathies 
and immense consideration. When she gave an order to a 
servant she instantly added a reason: for it, “so that there 
should appear nothing arbitrary in her requests.” Fortu- 


to 


| Lancaster, and President of the Council. 


went to Eton he went down himself every night for the 
first week “to bid the boy good-night, for fear he should 
be feeling home-sick.” The other is of Lord Kimberley, 
who, when she asked him about his lifeas Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, “was moved to tell her how, in spite of all the 
interesting associations of that time, a shadow lay upon his 
recollection of it, for, he said, ‘we lost a baby child there, and 
a day never goes by without my seeing again that little dead 
fuce.’” 

We have said nothing hitherto about Lord Wolverhampton’s 
political career, not because be was not a prominent figure in 
the Liberal Party for thirty years or because he did not fill 
very important offices. On the contrary, from 1884, four years 
after he entered Parliament, to June 1910, when he retired, he 
was a member of every Liberal Government, and he was 
successively President of the Local Government Board, 
Secretary of State for India, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
But, except for 
purposes of reference, affairs that are just not contemporary 
are hard to make interesting. They belong neither to history 
nor to politics. They have neither the dignity of the one nor 
the excitement of the other. This is more than usually true 
at present. The Budget of 1909 and the Parliament Act have 
introduced financial and constitutional changes of the first 
order, and the gradual limitation of the powers of the House 
of Commons under the name of amendments in procedure 
has made branch of the Legislature 
merely a shadow of what it once was. When the connexion 
between past and present is so slight we cease tocare much 
about the events of even tén years ugo. Lord Wolverhampton 
was unfortunate in that his tenure of the India Office, in 
which he won his chief distinction, lasted only a year and a 
quarter. But it was time well spent, and Mrs. Hamilton has 
been fortunate in getting an appreciation of his part in it 
from the most competent of living authorities. In March 
1894 the Government stood committed to the reimposition of 
a duty on cotton goods imported into India. 

“The attacking party,” writes Lord Kilbracken, “led by Sir 


the representative 


| Henry James and supported by the unanimous feeling of Lan- 


cashire, was strong and determined. ... I well remember the 
gloomy anticipations which prevailed at the India Office—for in 
this case a defeat of the Government meant a defeat of Indian 
interests and rights—and I recollect that the Secretary of State, 
though he took the matter very seriously, was confident through- 
out. In the result he was, of course, more than justified. I can 
remember several speeches in the House of Commons which were 
greater in oratory ; but I cannot remember one which had such a 
striking practical effect as that which he delivered upon this 
occasion. It saved the Government; it produced an admirable 
effect in India; and it was a great personal triumph,” 


| When to this is added his share in the adoption of a gold 


| standard for India, though this 


nately her tastes and her husband’s were strikingly alike, ' 


rendered 
Chairman of a Parliamentary Committee after be had left 
office, Mrs. Hamilton may well ask her readers to realize “ how 
brief were the days of his opportunity in the year of his 
manhood’s full strength.” 


service was as 





THE DECLINE OF ARISTOCRACY.* 
Ir is impossible not to like Mr. Ponsonby’s sincerity and 
simplicity. His heart is in the right place. But the two 
camps of politics, so far as decent politicians are concerned, 
x The Decline of Arist cracy. By Arthur Ponsonby, M.P, London; T, Fisher 
Unwin, [7s, 6d, net.) 
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differ only as to method not as to aim, and when we come to 
sum up how much we can accept of the method implied in 
Mr. Ponsonby’s denunciation of the aristocracy it amounts to 
very little indeed. The aristocracy is not what it ought to be. 
No doubt. Weare all miserable sinners, and the “ aristocracy” 
—Mr. Ponsonby uses the word in its loose but usual sense— 
is certainly not exempt from the rule. But what then? 
What can we do but go on improving the whole social body 
of which the aristocracy forms only a small part? If it be 
said that the aristocracy has an influence quite disproportionate 
to its numbers and its intellectual ability, the answer is that the 
fault is with the electors, not with the aristocracy. The power 
is now in the hands of a resolute and united electorate to 
override any aristocratic resistance. The fact is that Mr. 
Ponsonby blames the aristocracy because throughout Great 
Britain there are false ideals, absurd subservience to established 
custom and fashion, and ridiculous adulation of those who are 
reputed to be among the great, although they may never have 
accomplished anything (except in the single achievement of 
being born) to justify their position. But all this falsity and 
vulgarity is surely only the particular expression of some 
fundamental and universal weakness of civilized men. There 
are always false gods for foolish people to run after, and if 
aristocracy—always in the cant sense—were not the easiest 
object of worship available, it is certain that another god, 
possibly more undesirable, would quickly be established in its 
place. Snobbisbness is not easy to kill. You could not kill 
it by putting an end to hereditary titles by law. The 
French have no legal hereditary titles, but titles go on just the 
same, except that there is the added harmfulness of continual 
dishonesty in their assumption. And it is better to worship a 
title which may at a certain remove be held to represent an 
adeal than to worship wealth which is always clamouring 
to be substituted for birth or public service as a claim 
to recognition. There is such a thing as an upside-down 
snobbisbness, and though Mr. Ponsonby is incapable of it 
himself, his book is most likely to encourage it. 

Why denounce with such terrible emphasis the human 
failings of the aristocracy? Does it not bring the wheel 
full circle, so that we return to the old fault of 
making an absard fuss about the peerage? 
Mr. Ponsonby complain about, after all, in the “ decline” of 
aristocracy? Ifit has declined and is about to fall in the 
sense in which the Roman Empire declined and fell, he ought 
not to be displeased. If it isin a decline in the more subtle 
sense of being in failing physical health, he has no more cause 
for regret. Mr. Ponsonby enjoys a position of his own among 
Radicals on the very conditions which he denounces in this 
book. He makes us think of Uncle Joseph in The Wrong Box, 
When Uncle Joseph has goaded the driver of the cart to fury 
with his asseverations that no people are so improvident as 
the English lower classes, the driver retorts, better than he 
knows, with: “ Who the Devil are the lower classes? You 
are the lower classes yourself!” Similarly we are tempted 
to say to Mr. Ponsonby: “ Who's the aristocracy? You're 
the aristocracy yourself!” Probably he is unconscious of 
this. Yet it is felt by his political comrades that his relation 
to “the ruling class” gives a singular piquancy to his 
alenunciation of that class. For that reason he is hailed as 
Jeader by a small group of Radicals who have a quick eye 
for such an adventitious advantage to their cause. The same 
old motive is at work. It is very amusing. 

Mr. Ponsonby’s criticism is simply destructive. There is no 
attempt to give us a modern version of the political philosophy 
of Plato or Aristotle; there is no discussion of aristocracy in 


its strict sense as a system of government; he merely teils us | 


that the aristocracy, as an educated, chivalrous, we!l-bred 
section of the community has collapsed. A sudden deciine, 
it appears, has taken place from the standard of the mid- 
Victorian aristocracy. In the eighteenth century, of course, 
there was nothing to be proudof. Burnet, for instance, deplored 
«he barbarous custom of hospitality which required that for 
the honour of the house none should go out of it sober. Mr. 
Ponsonby readily admits there was much that was deplorable 
in the eighteenth century, but adds with a stroke which is 
characteristic, for he is always “against” what is established 
and “for” something that would be no improvement and 
possibly a serious retrogression :— 

“Yet with all their want of polish and education, and in spite 
of their foolish conceit as to their nobility of birth, they must 





And what does | 





undoubtedly have been men of vigour and of great force of 
character and natural gifts, untouched by any educating machine 
which tries to turn out men like coins from a stamp, and not 
emasculated by the sybaritic habits that produce manikins.” 

We disagree. The peerage has shared in the general advance 
of the nation in sobriety and industry, and also in physique. 
No longer do peers and the sons of peers sit above their 
fellows in chapel at Eton. No longer do undergraduate 
noblemen wear tassels or tufts of gold on their caps as a 
bait for tuft-hunters. Even the King’s son goes to Magdalen 
asacommoner. Some modern aristocrats may be very siily 
and idle, but at least there are no definite sections of them 
anxious to make themselves ignobly notorious like the 
macaronis, the jessamies, or the dandies. At the end of 
the eighteenth century conjugal fidelity was out of fashion. 
Montesquieu said of his visit to England that “Everyone 
laughs if one talks of religion.” 

Mr. Ponsonby finds a great improvement in the aristocracy 
during the Victorian era, and, as we have said, the highest 
standard in his judgment was the mid- Victorian. 

“With their own kind these aristocrats were very strict and 

particular, making full allowances for every one else, with rarely 
any suggestion of superiority. Good manners were still most 
important, but they were the good manners which meant no 
“manner.” What was vulgar, flashy, and coarse was not loudly 
condemned, but silently ignored. It was not a matter of argu- 
ment, but of instinct. If a man did not recognize such things for 
himself, no power on earth would convince him. Prices, invest- 
ments, and incomes were never mentioned. These were sordid 
details which were taken for granted. There was, no doubt, 
profligacy, extravagance, and appreciation of wealth as in every 
other age. But while the corruption and low standard of morality 
in public affairs had been superseded by a high level of personal 
integrity, the glorification of riches and the mania for senseless 
extiavagance and ostentation were, as yet, unknown.” 
But surely it is an excellent sign that a modern aristocrat is 
willing to talk of prices and investments with any man. If 
he refused to do so we should no doubt have Mr. Ponsonby 
charging him with affectation. Ever since the Reform 
Act the aristocracy has had no monopoly of governance. 
Aristocrats have had to leave the arena altogether or justify 
themselves under the hot criticism of a democracy ever grow- 
ing in strength. On the whole they have adapted themselves 
well, with considerable good sense accepting the inevitable 
democratic condition. The man who is merely “some tenth 
transmitter of a foolish face” has gone to the wall altogether. 
He is a figure of fun. His nominal power will disappear when 
the Liberals can be persuaded to consent to the reform of the 
House of Lords. The sooner a man who has no public service 
to his record is deprived of a vote in the House of Lords the 
better. But Mr. Ponsonby can find since the Reform Act only 
traces of decline and collapse. Here is his judgment :— 

Indeed, the modern aristocracy are made of very different 
stuff from their predecessors. The type has deteriorated with 
surprising suddenness. ‘The grace and tact, the fineness and 
courtliness of previous generations have vanished. In their 
leading characteristics our twentieth-century aristocrats show 
that the very existence of a leisured, privileged class to-day 
entails the absorption in it of some of the worst social qualities 
which we as a nation are capable of producing. Gentleness and 
sympathy have given place to condescension and patronage, 
deference and courteousness to arrogance and conceit. Where 
the father or grandfather was grand seigneur, the son or grandson 
is bon prince, in other words the old unassuming dignity is super- 
seded by patronizing pomposity. Their manners and speech, 
their self-complacent pride, would have made their fathers blush. 
Prices and incomes are very important considerations with 
them, and the Stock Exchange is closely watched. Finding 
their chances of reserving posts of public importance for them- 
selves diminishing, they are, as already pointed out, inclined to 
fall back on money as a power they can wield with some effect. 
They frequently marry only with a view to gaining this power. 
American and commercial wealth are brought in to bolster up 
their declining fortunes, and they welcome into their ranks many 
whose sole claim to prominence is the magnitude of their riches. 
Thus the contagion of » vulgar commercialism spreads.” 

Really, though Mr. Ponsonby does not know it, his sentiment 
is much more aristoc.atic than our own. In our view it is 
right and natural for peera to be interested in stocks and 
shares and commerce. Many of them are ennobled merchants. 
The qualities that made them successful men of business are 
also useful in conducting the affairs of the nation. Great 
Britain has no nobility in the sense in which there is a nobility, 
closely and jealously preserved, in Austria or Germany, and 
we are truly glad of it. There is scarcely an “ aristocratic ” 
family in England that is not largely “ middle-class” in 
derivation, and this becomes more and more true with each 
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generation. It is quite impossible to find a definition for 
aristocracy as Englishmen understand it. It is not an affair 
of a minimum number of quarterings. What Mr. Ponsonby is 
Plutocracy, we heartily agree, is full 
But who has swelled the ranks 


attucking is plutocracy. 
of odious and vulgar perils. 
of plutocracy more pointedly than the present Government 
by their creations of peerages? The “idle rich” are a small 
and insignificant minority. They do not count in the esteem of 
sensible people, and the only way they can cease to be ignored 
is to cease to be idle. Even if all their money were taken away 
from them the burden of taxation on the rest of the country 
would not be sensibly relieved. Mr. Ponsonby set out to write 
a thoughtful book, but can anything well be less thoughtful 
than to join, as he virtually does, in the ery of those who use 
“aristocrat” as a word of abuse? We must first know what 
‘aristocrat ” means, and in our modern England it has come 

-such is its vagueness, and so numerous are the points at 
which it overlaps the shadowy frontiers of other classes—to 
mean almost nothing at all. 

The truth of the whole matter is that Mr. Ponsonby is a 
victim of the vulgar error of “ the good old times.” One could 
draw just as gloomy a picture of “ the decline of the working 
man,” and it would be equally untrue. “The Mid-Victorian 
working man was God-fearing, manly, and industrious. He 
never gambled or followed tips in the Star. He went to church 
or chapel. He never scamped his work, but was ‘thorough’ 
in all he did, &c., &e., &e. Now he is effeminate, sentimental, 
luxurious, bent on amusement, devoted to betting, &e., &e., &e.” 
As a matter of fact, he has improved on the whole as much as 
the s@called aristocrat. However, it is no good to kick against 
the pricks. Mankind will always delight to hug the delusion 
that the “former men 
are degenerates, 


” 


were all heroes and that the “ latter 





THE BORGIA FAMILY.* 
The Lifeand Times of Rodrigo Borgia, by Dr. Arnold Mathew, 
is a sober and trustworthy piece of work, which, while it does 
not show any remarkable qualities in the weighing of evidence 
and the balancing of probabilities, and while it never attains 
to a completely judicial detachment, is nevertheless trans- 
parently honest and sincere in its presentation of the case 
against the Borgias. Whatever bias the book may have is 
easily guarded against, and there is no reason to confuse a 
strong opinion with mere prejudice. Moreover, Dr. Mathew 
has one advantage over the other authors mentioned in the 
footnote to this article, that his work as a 
translator of Burchard’s Diary has made him thoroughly 
familiar with the age, and enabled him to consider one of the 
most important contemporary documents as an end in itself, 
before considering it simply asa mass of evidence. Caesar 
Borgia: a Study of the Renaissance, by Mr. Garner, is a 
As an account of the 


which is 


slighter and more ephemeral volume. 
Borgias it is reasonable and unpretentious, and as far as this 
particular kind of book is concerned Mr. Garner is a good 
workman; but he sometimes allows himself the luxury of rash 
generalization, as in his preface, where he tells us that “ without 
Washington the colonies would have become the United States, 
and the slaves would have been freed without Lincoln ”—one of 
those assertions unsusceptible of proof, to which the magni- 
ficent audacity of our “ popular” writers has accustomed us 
and, perhaps, even rendered us a little callous. Mr. Sabatini’s 
book, while it has none of the merits of Mr. Garner's, has all 
its defects, and a great many additional ones. Its methods 
are incompetent; its manner is pretentious; and its style 
almost achieves distinction by the number and variety of its 
defects. Mr. Sabatini is an apologist for the Borgias, and the 
view he takes with regard to every crime of which Cesare has been 
accused is either that Cesare is innocent or that he cannot be 
proved guilty, or, if he can be proved guilty, then that his 
action was dictated by motives of political expediency and 
sanctioned by the common usage of the time. As an example 
of his method we may quote his criticism of Gregorovius on 
the murder of the Duke of Gandia: “ In the valuable Diarium 
of Burchard there is unfortunately a lacuna at this juncture 
[sic] from the day after the murder (of which he gives the full 
particulars to which we have gone for our narrative of that 

* (1) The Life and Times of Rodrigo Borgia, By Arnold Mathew, D.D, 
London: Stanley Paul & Co. net, |——(2) Caesar Borgia: a Study 
«f the Renaissance. By John Leslie Garner, London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
(12s. 6d. net.]——(3) The Life of Cesare Borgia, By Rafael Sabatini, London ; 
Stanley Pauland Co. [lts, net.] 
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no entry in Burchard’s diary relating to the 
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event) until the month of August following. And now we 
may see Gregorovius actually using silence as evidence. He 
seizes upon that lacuna, and goes so far as to set up the tenta- 
tive explanation that Burchard * perhaps purposely interrupted 
his diary that he might avoid mentioning the fratricide.’ If 
such were the case, it would be a strange departure from 
Burchard’s invariable rule, which is one of cold, relentless, 
uncritical chronicling of events, no matter what their nature.” 
Turn from this to what Mr. Sabatini has to say of the murder of 
Alfonso of Aragon : “ In recording his actual death, Burchard is 
at once explicit and reticent toan extraordinary degree. ‘Not 
dying,’ he writes, ‘from the wound he had taken, he was yester- 
day strangled in his bedat the nineteenth hour.’ Between the 
chronicling of his having been wounded on the steps of St. 
Peter's and that of his death, thirty-three days later, there is 
prince, nor any- 
thing that can in any way help the inquirer to a conclusion ; 
whilst, on the subject of the strangling, not another word does 
the Muster of Ceremonies add to what has above been quoted. 
That coldly—almost cynically—state that 
Alfonso was strangled, without so much as suggesting by 
whom, is singular in one who, however grimly laconic, is 
seldom reticent—notwithstanding that he may have been so 
accounted by those who despaired of finding his diary the 
confirmation of such points of view as they happened to have 
chosen and of such matters as it pleased them to believe and 
propagate.” Mr. Sabatini, in his account of the murder of 
Cardinal Orsini, does not mention the words of Burchard, 
who had been authorized to superintend the Cardinal's 
funeral, “ But not wishing to know more than I was obliged, 
I stayed away and oceupied myself in another matter.” 
These words are sufficient to prove that Burchard felt the 
difficulty of his position and the need for caution and restraint. 
If we consider the absence of any entries in his diary imme- 
diately after the murder of the Duke of Gandia, and a similar 
absence of entries immediately after the attack upon Alfonso, 
we are led to conclude that his silence has a peculiar 
significance ; and in seeking for its explanation we naturally 
relate it to the similar difficulty, restraint, and caution with 
regard to the funeral of Cardinal Orsini. 
have a murder which contemporary opinion held to have been 
committed by Cesare, or at his instigation, and in each case 
there is a remarkable silence on the part of a most important 
witness, who happens to have been a member of the Papal 


he should so 


In each case we 


house. Then, ina single sentence, the witness suggests the 
nature of his difficulty: “ Not wishing to know more than | 
was obliged, I stayed away.” An historian, therefore, who is 
familiar with Burchard is perfectly justified in 
a similar cause his silence with regard to the fratricide and 
the murder of Alfonso. 

It is possible, after all, to be quite just to Cesare’s great 
abilities without seeking to extenuate his crimes. The qualities 


attributing to 


and characteristics of greatness are neither similar nor equiva- 
We may accept Machiavelli’ 
Principe as a the fullest 
experience, and offering the only possible solution of the 
particular problem with which it deals; and if we turn to the 
Discorsi, we see that from the study of a totally different 
system of government the same principles and solution emerge. 


lent to those of goodness. 


scientific treatise, based upon 


The executive power, whether it be vested in a single individual 
or in a council, does not concern itself with the moral question, 
but purely with the question of practical utility; it acts either 
as an expression of the popular will, or with the desire of 
attaining ultimately a popular sanction for its policy; and 
moral responsibility should only be attributed to an individual 
will acting as a free agent. Mr. Sabatini is perfectly justified 
in citing Machiavelli’s tribute to Cesare’s genius, and, after 
all, it is more profitable for us to consider the genius of a 
man, Dr. Bradley than his other 
characteristics. 

It is, in fact, as much by the genius of Cesare as by his 
inhumanity and vice that the Borgia family have been raised 
to their bad eminence in Italian history. Alexander was a 
typical Renaissance Pope, sensual, a simoniac, an astute 
politician, and yet upon the whole a good-tempered man. 
Lucrezia was a purely passive and colourless creature. 
Cesare dominated them both, and it is he who gives character 
to the family. Contrast him, as he appears even in his most 
favourable aspect, with Lorenzo the Magnificent. There is in 
the Florentine a sunniness of temperament, a constant grace 


as says somewhere, 
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and charm, a variety and life which make him the supreme 
expression of the Italian Renaissance; and against him we 
have to set one who is, for all his apparently winning 
manner, a tragic and sombre figure, singularly tenacious, 
secret and quick, without illusions or scruples or ideals. 
We must, of course, separate his great personal qualities 
from what in him was simply characteristic of his 
age and of the country. The Papacy, from which he 
at first derived his strength, became ultimately a source 
of weakness to him. It was a disruptive force because it 
did not devolve naturally, but passed as a prize from one 
family to another, a power which might be captured but 
could not be retained. It was from this insecurity of tenure 
that its worst evils originated, since every family used its 
power for their own aggrandisement, and none held it 
sufficiently long to gain a complete mastery over the others. 
This was Cesare’s problem, and it required for its solution an 
extraordinary rapidity, ruthless measures, and untiring energy. 
The problem being what it was, Machiavelli’s admiration for 
him is comprehensible. Had Alexander lived for a few more 
years, Cesare might have consolidated his position and become 
strong enough to coerce the successors of his father, and to 
restrict the authority of the Church within its proper limits. 





AUSTRALIA FROM TWO ASPECTS.* 
ApvaANcE Australia! The two books which we propose to 
include in this review give strangely different pictures of 
Australian life. We are transported from naked savages 
dancing their corroborees to the over-dressed crowds which 
flock to the Melbourne racecourse. We pass from the 
habits of marsupials to the batting and bowling of Hugh 
Trumble and Joseph Darling. It is wonderful that these 
things should go on side by side in the country. 

Let us begin with Paleolithic man and the lowly marsupials, 
Across Australiais the title of the book. Itis not a new book 
of travels, nor is it the narrative of a single expedition. It 
is in fact intended, we imagine, for the reader who wishes 
to know something of the features, of the natural history, 
of the vegetation, and of the natives of Central Australia. 


Professor Baldwin Spencer is professor of biology in 
Melbourne University, and Mr. F. J. Gillen  sub- 
protector of aborigines for South Australia. Across 


Australia, which is their joint work, is exceedingly interesting 
for the general reader, and affords the naturalist a picture of 
the desiccated interior of the continent, and of the plants and 
animals, which is often vivid and never dry. Of the 
anthropological part we must say more later. Even after 
reading all that the authors tell us it is hard to understand 
how two white men can have become initiated members 
of a secretive native tribe, and have been permitted to 
witness the most mysterious ceremonies and to record 
what they saw with and cinematographs. We 
have in this volume an _ extensive and remarkable 
collection of photographs showing every phase in the 
life of a primitive people who must die out in the near 
future. The text of the present volumes is based on several 
previous publications. “ We have combined in this account 
material that has really been gathered together at different 
times and under varying conditions.’”’ These previous publi- 
cations include The Northern Tribes of Central Australia (1894), 
The Native Tribes of Central Australia (1899), and the records 
of the well-known Horn Scientific Expedition to Central 
Australia. Travel in the Australian desert is neither easy 
nor pleasant, and the introduction of camels about fifty 
years ago has only mitigated the difficulties of the water 
supply. In Pleistocene times giant reptiles and extinct 
marsupials haunted the rich vegetation of a well-watered 
Now droughts which last a year render life 
difficult for plants and animals. There is a lively description 
of the burst of animal activity after rain. Frogs which have 
been buried deep in the clay inflated with a store of 
water emerge and breed hurriedly. Snails cast off their 
opercula. Crustaceans come out of their hiding places 
and insects swarm. But the picture is not really attractive, 
and there is behind it all the knowledge that in Central 
Australia the fauna will ultimately be exterminated 
~* (1) Across Australia, By Baldwin Spencer, C.M.G., M.A., F.B.S., and F. J 
Gillen. With Illustrations and Maps. Two vols. London: Macmillan and 
Co, [2ls. net.|——(2) Sport and Pastime in Australia. By Gordon Inglis. 


With a Preface by Right Hon. Sir George Houston Reid, P.C.G., C.M.G, 
London: Methuen and Co, (7s, 6d, net.) 


cameras 


continent. 








by drought. The naturalist, however, will find in the first 
of these volumes, besides observations on marsupials, birds, 
amphibians, and reptiles, a particularly interesting account 
of the honey ant (Melephorus inflatus), which is highly 
esteemed as a sweet delicacy by the natives. In Central 
America, similar ants, who use the bodies of certain members 
of the colony as honey stores, are also found. 

We must now turn to the anthropology. A large portion 
of the second volume is devoted to the customs and beliefs 
of the Australian aborigines. We have a strange and unique 
picture of man in the Stone Age. Much that the authors 
witnessed is unexplained and mysterious. They saw 
many things that the white man has never seen nor is 
ever likely to see. Both authors are regarded as fully 
initiated members of the Arunta tribe. These people 
explained their ceremonial to a small extent—they 
believe in a past age when animals turned into men. 
So the totems and tribal organization date back to 
the “ Alcheringa,” or mythic times when mythic ancestors 
lived. “It was done so in the Alcheringa” explains every- 
thing. Much mystery surrounds the “ Churinga,” or sacred 
objects used in the ritual. The fundamental belief seems to 
be that every child that is born is a reincarnation of an old 
ancestor, receives a totem name, and belongs to the same 
totemic group as did its ancestor. The elaborate ritual of 
the “ Engwura,” which our authors witnessed, lasted from 
September to December. It was fatiguing alike for spectators 
and actors, for there were sometimes five long ceremonials in 
a day. Then everything was dismantled, and the visitors 
from distant parts departed to their own hunting grdtnds. 
“We had been living amongst and witnessing the daily life 
of savages who were yet in the Stone Age.” Space forbids 
that we should attempt here to summarize or explain 
these tribal customs, the ceremonies of initiation, or 
the elaborate marriage laws. These naked, howl- 
ing savages, with no permanent abodes, no idea of 
cultivating crops, no notion of storing food to tide 
over hard times, have no words for numbers beyond four. 
Yet they draw decorative designs, they are firmly convinced 
that their magic ritual enables them to control the power of 
Nature, and they are marvellous at bush craft. They are 
doomed, however, to perish. In 1896, when the Engwura of 
the great Arunta tribe was held, they were little contaminated. 
Elsewhere our authors met natives who had never seen a white 
man or a horse, and were terrified when the two parts of the 
centaur separated. Five years later a great change had taken 
place. Since then the gold rush in the Macdonnell Ranges 
had completed their demoralization. The old men were all 
dead. The young men had lost all interest in sacred matters 
and religious myths. The Arunta tribe will never again hold 
an Engwura. Let us be thankful that so much has been pre- 
served and recorded. 

From this most interesting account we turn with 
reluctance to modern Australia. Mr. Gordon Inglis, in the 
cheerfully enthusiastic book which he has written on Sport 
and Pastime in Australia, is anxious that his readers should 
not believe that the people of Australia really care about 
nothing else but sport. He develops this theme in his first 
chapter, and recurs to it again in his last. He tells, in the 
interval, the story of the schoolmaster who asked his boys what 
famous man in history each would like to be, and received the 
answer: “I wish I was Billy Murdoch!” and probably the 
reader who studies the intervening chapters, in which all the 
sports and games of Australia, from racing and cricket to 
sculling and yachting, are reviewed, will still remain impressed 
with the fact that the youth of Australia is tremendously fond 
of sport. And why should Mr. Gordon Inglis try to make 
excuses for them? We have a preface to the present 
from the High Commissioner of Australia, Sir 
George Houston Reid, in which he expresses many 
sentiments with which all must agree. “Sport loses all 
its healthy charm if pursued to the detriment of useful work 
or the duties of citizenship. I am glad to observe that 
Mr. Gordon Inglis has taken pains to point out that 
Australia’s success in games has been coeval with her advance 
in the development of her resources, trade, and industry.” 
Mr. Inglis takes a wide survey, which includes even motor 
cycling, lacrosse, and bowls. He has collected, with the 
assistance of various expert contributors, ancient records of 
earlier days; he prints a number of tables with lists of teams 
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and of winners, and his book is illustrated with a great 
number of well-selected photographs. 
Horse-racing naturally holds the first place. “The race- 
horse has never commanded such a number of followers as 
to-day.” A quarter of a million has been spent on the racecourse 
at Flemington, and even those who have not been to Australia 
know something of the national holiday when the Melbourne 
Cup is run. The costumes of the ladies, we 
bear close inspectic nat Ascot or Goodwood. 


are assured, would 
Mr. Inglis regards 
‘Carbine,’ whose portrait from Welbeck he reproduces, as the 
best ravehorse Australia has seen, and none will contradict 
him. There are hunt chubs in all the civilized parts of Australia, 
but imported foxes and native kangaroos afford doubtful 
sport, and most resort to draghunts and steeplechasing, where 
the jumping provides the fun. 
in Australia he rode valiantly with the Melbourne hounds 
after a kangaroo, until he came a fearful spill over some rails. 
This old pack was founded half a century ago by the late 
Watson from Carlow. Mr. Inglis draws a cheerful 


When Anthony Trollope was 


George 


picture of a “picnic race meeting,” and tells us that there 
are forty-three polo clubs in the Commonwealth. Major 
Percy Buckley contributes the chapter on shooting. Black- 


duck and to a lesser degree snipe and quails provide most of 
the game. Trout, which have been imported and successfully 
acclimatized, provide splendid sport; and sea-fishing at 
Sydney is famous. There is a photograph of a great catch 
of trout from Tasmania, but it is clear Mr. Inglis is 
not an angler, or he would corrected obvious 
mistakes in this chapter, especially in the names of 
the flies he recommends. Cricket, which is, of course, “ the 
game” of every Australian, has a chapter to itself, with suit- 
able reference to “the ashes.” ‘There are tennis-courts at 
Hobart and at Melbourne, and lawn-tennis its Davis 
Cup, and is no longer despised as an excuse for tea with 
ladies. 

Winter sports seem out of place in Australia; but at 
Kosciusko there is a winter hotel 6,000 feet above the sea, 


have 


has 


where people go for ski-ing, skating, and tobogganing, and 
From the 
chapter on footbal] we learn that 55,000 people assemble at 


may quite believe themselves to be at St. Moritz. 


Melbourne to watch the final match for the premiership. 
Here, as elsewhere, the money question assumes too large a 
As Mr. Inglis says, 
‘So far as professional sculling is concerned Australia would 
appear to have had for many years past a mortgage on the 
title.’ When wecome to golf it is significant to read that 
whereas in early days the planning of a racecourse was the first 
thing in any new settlement, to-day a golf course would be 
laid out. Dr. Pochley describes the pleasures of motor-cycling 
Motoring and aviation are touched 
Are they sports or pastimes? We end with yacht- 


Rowing and sculling come next. 


place. 


with slight exaggeration. 
on next. 
ing, where splendid harbours afford facilities unequalled in 
the world for sailing and racing. Mr. Gordon Inglis is a 
patriotic writer: ‘ With every wish to be fair I have perhaps 
been inclined to enthuse.” 
from his last chapter. It is the thing he is most anxious to 
impress upon us: “ The young Australian is not confining his 
attention solely to games. 
mere pastime, and each Saturday sees new figures at the 
butts.” 


Let us quote one more passage 


Rifle-shooting is more than a 





THE BRITISH ARMY, 1809-1810.* 


A review of a book by Mr. Fortescue has at least one thing 
in common with an obituary notice; of the subject, whether 
of the review or of the notice, nothing but good is to be said. 
The History of the British Army is admirable both as history 
and as literature. It is not only the work of a great historian, 
but of one endowed with no small measure of military genius. 
Mr. Fortescue must be a better soldier than most soldiers. 
His comments on military operations are remarkable for sound 
judgment, clear insight, and lucid expression. He is as much 
at home in the domain of tactics, which the civilian generally 
leaves to the soldier, as in that of strategy, which the soldier 
has frequently to dispute with the civilian. He realizes very 
fully the importance of the psychological factor in war, and 
the value as well as the interest of his work is vastly enhanced 
by admirable essays in portraiture, having for their subjects 


* A History af the British Army. By the Hon, J. W. Fortescue. 
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the more noteworthy of the actors appearing on his stage. 
His acquaintance with the authorities is first-hand and extra- 
ordinarily comprehensive, and his knowledge of the principal 
theatres of war is both intimate and personal. Best of all, 
he has areal understanding of the art of war, anda full and 
sympathetic appreciation of its problems. 


The seventh and latest volume of this great work deals with 


the events of the years 1809 and 1810, when the British Army 
was at grips with the power of Napoleon right across the 


world from S. Domingo to Java. The operations in the West 
Indies, in the Mediterranean, and in Java, including some 
brilliant feats Mr. Fortescue rescues from 
undeserved oblivion, are narrated in detail. Turning 
to India, we read of a mutiny in Madras, brought about by 
the tyrannous folly of Sir George Barlow, and handled with 
singular fatuity by Lord Minto, the Governor-General. The 
greater part of the volume, however, is devoted to an account 
of the operations in the Peninsula, with the ill-fated expedi- 
The despondency in England 
caused by the result of Sir John Moore’s Coruiia campaign 
was not lessened by the failure of the expedition to the 
Scheldt. That blow had, indeed, been shrewdly aimed ina 
direction towards which Napoleon himself was continually 
turning apprehensive glances. The disastrous event is traced 
by Mr. Fortescue chiefly to the fact that the affair was ill- 
conceived and ill-timed, and he acquits Lord Chatham and 
Sir Richard Strachan of the charge of gross incompetence 
which has generally been brought against them. 


of which 


arms 
wholly 


tion to Walcheren as prologue. 


The account of the operations in the Peninsula opens 
shortly before the appointment of Sir Arthur Wellesley to the 
command in Portugal. The French had overrun Spain, and 
Soult was master of Oporto and Northern Portugal, before 
Wellesley’s army was in a condition to take the field. Turn- 
ing first upon Soult, Wellesley brilliantly effected the passage 
of the Douro, retook Oporto, and drove the enemy northward out 
of Portugal. He then retraced his steps, and, with the Spanish 
General Cuesta, advanced up the valley of the Tagus towards 
Madrid. 
and finance, his relations with Cuesta, and the impossibility of 
Spanish troops, and menaced by Soult’s 
advance in the direction of his flank and rear, Wellesley had 
to admit the campaign a failure, in spite of the tactical 
victory gained at Talavera, and was obliged to retire into 
Portugal. In the following year the French gained ground 
still further. General Craufurd’s lack of discipline nearly 
led to disaster on the Coa. Thence the retirement before the 
oncoming French forces continued to Bussaco, where the 
British victory was insufficient to stem the tide, which only 
turned when Masséna found himself faced by the lines of 
Vedras. 


of Masséna’s retreat in November 


Beset with difficulties as regards supplies, transport, 


reliance upon the 


The story closes with the commencement 
1810, 


Torres 
a movement which, 
as Mr. Fortescue justly says, was but the “first stage of a 
longer retreat, which was ultimately to close at Toulouse in 
1814.” 

It would be impossible in a brief 
to Mr. F 
he is raising to the honour of the British Army is worthy of 
the famous body whose story it records; what more can be 
said? 


review to do justice 


ortescue’s brilliant narrative. The monument which 





STUDIES IN EARLY CHURCH HISTORY.* 
Tue author of this volume tells us in his preface that on his 
iftieth birthday he made the resolution to put his papers in 
order, and particularly to sift his juventlia and publish what 
seemed worth preserving of them. The present collection of 
papers represents his salvage up to the end of 1894. They 
were all of them contributed to the pages of the Church 
Quarterly Review, and were generally occasioned by the 
appearance of some important work in the field of ecclesiastical 
history. While more or less critical of a particular author, 
they are nevertheless written with sufficient independence to 
make them worth republication as studies of certain vexed 
questions in the early history of the Church. The best and 
most permanently valuable seems to us the paper on “ Metro- 
politans and their jurisdiction in primitive canon law,” which 
ought to prevent any future Archbishop of Canterbury from 
following the example of Archbishop Benson and sitting in 


* Studies in Barly Church History: Collected Papers. 


By ©. H, 
Oxford; At the Clarendon Press, (7s, 64, net,] 
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judgment upon one of his suffragans in a court consisting of 
himself alone. Other interesting papers are those on St. 
Cyprian’s Correspondence, St. Clement’s Epistle, and St. 
Paul and St. John in Asia Minor. The subject of Early 
Church Organization, which is necessarily controversial, cannot 
be satisfactorily treated in occasional articles; and though 
Mr. Turner adds fairness of temper to his great learning, we 
are conscious, as we read, that non-episcopal scholars of equal 
Jearning and fairness arrange the facts in a different perspec- 
tive. Sometimes, too, we have to take exception to statements 
which go beyond the evidence. Speaking of the Apostles, 
Mr. Turner says, ‘ Through them alone came the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, conveyed by the laying-on of hands; they, or 
those commissioned by them, appointed, or ratified the 
appointment of, even the local officials of each infant com- 
munity.” Here the first statement is clearly too strong in 
face of the story of Cornelius; and the second in the face of 
the view maintained by Dr. Hort that the language used by 
St. Paul of the Elders of Ephesus, that “ the Holy Ghost had 
made them bishops,” implied that they were appointed not by 
the Apostle but by the local church. In republishing his 
article Mr. Turner ought to have added a note indicating that 
however strongly he still held his own view it was not shared 
by so great an authority as Hort. 





THE PEOPLE’S BOOKS.* 


Tue volumes of this series are somewhat shorter asa rule than 
those of the “ Home University Library,” and tend to be rather 
more definitely practical in aim, being rather complete text- 
books than introductions to learning. Most of them, however, 
in spite of this practical character, contrive to be both lucid 
and interesting. The first two books named above should be 
read together, for Prof. Leighton’s volume clearly emphasizes 
the function of the embryo in recapitulating through its brief 
development the age-long story of the development of the race. 
Mr. Goodrich’s Evolution is wonderfully easy reading, though it 
is no longer possible for any thorough scientist to write quite 
so simply on this fascinating subject as could be done before 
recent elaborations of the Darwinian theory. Mr. Goodrich is 
a convinced Darwinian, though he allows that certain advances 
on and modifications of the master’s doctrines have been 
achieved by modern investigation. He denies the existence 
of any mysterious life force or element, and maintains that 
the whole of life is a physico-chemical process taking place 
in the complex compounds of the ordinary elements which 
make up the protoplasm of living organisms. This is a 
view with which many will disagree, but it is at least 
an intelligible one, clearly and ably maintained. Another 
excellent little scientific text-book is Mr. Macpherson’s 
Practical Astronomy, which aims at making the stellar 
system intelligible to the unaided eye of the ordinary observer. 
Very practical, too, is Dr. Bryce’s Dietetics, which contains 
a thoroughly sober and reliable view of a very difficult and 
controversial subject; and Mr. Robertson’s volume on insur- 
ance should be of real value to the many people who contem- 
plate this increasingly popular form of investment, but delay 
owing to the difficulty of finding any simple and systematic 
guide to its technicalities. 

The remaining volumes of the series are of a less technical 
nature. The two biographies (Cromwell and Carlyle) differ 
very much in style, the latter rising now and then to some- 
thing of the rugged brilliance of its subject, the former 
suffering rather from the attempt to treat hy text-book 
methods a character which requires not a little force of 
imagination to make it at all easily intelligible. The 
authoress is right to impress upon us that the Irish 
massacres must not be treated as a freak, nor judged out 
of connexion with the rest of Cromwell’s career; but when 
at the end of her summary she states that its subject will fare 
best if remembered simply as “a plain, blunt man that loved 
his friends,” she is simply obscuring the problem with a 
cloud of sentiment. To remember Cromwell thus is to make 
him frankly unintelligible. The book, however, is very 





* Embryology: the Beginnings of Life, by Professor Gerald Leighton; Evolu- 
tion, by E, Af Goodrich; Practical Astronomy, by H. Macpherson, junr. ; 
Dietetics, by Alexander Bryce; Oliver Cromwell, by Hilda Johnstone; Carlyle, 
by L. Maclean Watt; Aristotle, by Professor A. E. Taylor; Eucken : a Philosophy 
or Life, by A. J. Jones; Theossphy, by Mra. Annie Besant; Aviation, by Sydney 
F. Walker; Syndicalism, by J. it. Harley; Insurance as a Means of Investment, by 
W. A. Robertson. The third dozen volumes of ‘‘ The People’s Books,”’ Loudon 
T.C. aud E, C, Jack, (6d, net each.], 





thorough, and finds room to mention even the Protector’s law 
reforms, a subject too often neglected by historians. Another 
volume which suffers by its text-book form is Professor 
Taylor's Aristotle; this is simply an analysis of the phlilo- 
sopher’s conclusions on the many subjects with which he dealt. 
Where the author diverges into personal expression it is to 
say that such and such a part of the philosopher's work 
is generally overrated. One would have preferred some 
more positive estimate of Aristotle’s service to the world. 
the present volume, certainly never 
divine how vast that service was, and many lJand- 
marks of thought we owe to his marvellous prevision. 
In Eucken we have a philosopher of a very different 


From one would 


how 


stamp, one who is obviously of the same age as Berg- 
and William James, but has not the same claim to 
original achievement as either of these masters. Eucken has, 
in fact, carried his positive conclusions very little beyond 
those of the idealists. He finds reality in a “ universal 
spiritual life,” and differs only from the idealists in his theory 
of “activism,” by which he makes truth a matter of life und 
action rather than of intellectual or extra-real existence. He 
is, however, a poet and enthusiast, and it is rather in the light 
which the fire of his own personality throws on the various 
problems and methods of modern thought that the real value 
of his work lies. Mrs. Besant’s volume on Theosophy is a 
very different matter. Here we have no vague feeling after 
truth. It is nolonger a matter of suggestion or aspiration. 
Mrs. Besant’s system is all worked out in worlds and spheres 
and hierarchies and processes, each delimited and named 
with absolute exactness. One has only to accept the dogma 
and fall into one’s place at once. But the acceptance is the 
initial difficulty, and there is no logical argument advanced 
to help one towards it. 


son 





ROYAL SPORT.* 


In about a dozen slender chapters, illustrated with excellent 
amateur snapshots, the German Crown Prince has published 
some “pages taken from the hunting diary of a man who 
loves open-air sport.” The occasional baldness of the English 
must be naturally attributed to the translator and not to the 
royal author, who, however, describes his exploits with all the 
zest and simplicity of a schoolboy. In a modest introduction 
the Crown Prince disarms both sporting and literary critics : 
‘My hand is more used to, and more skilled in the use of, 
bridle, rifle, and alpenstock than the pen, and only the con- 
sciousness that I have enjoyed many hunting experiences 
which fall but to the lot of few has induced me to offer this 
little book to sportsmen.” 

In the chapters which follow there are short accounts of 
various days after elephants in Ceylon; tigers, pigs and black- 
buck in India; ibex in the King of Italy’s famous preserve ; 
roe-deer in Silesia; and chamois in the forest of Bregenz. 
Days of comparative failure are mixed with days in which the 
sportsmen return exultant to quench their thirst in whisky 
and soda, champagne, or port wine. To the English reader 
no part of the book will prove more entertaining than the two 
short chapters on grouse. Here the manners and customs of 
a Scottish castle, the gardenias for the button-hole, and 
the costumes of the women are touched on with amusing 
freshness. The Crown Prince seems to have found driven 
grouse the hardest game to kill he ever shot at. In 
all the chapters, but especially in those on the Indian 
tour, gratitude towards his hosts and all those who have pro- 
vided sport is manifest. The Crown Prince felt strongly the 
call of the East, and is clearly a true lover of wild nature. 
After pages in which, as we have said, the sport is described 
with a boyish and even crude simplicity, the reader will come 
in the concluding chapter on the following more serious 
passage: “* The sense of one’s cwn insignificance and nothing- 
ness, as compared to the eternal boundless grandeur of 
Nature, in the sight of the marvellous works of our Creator— 
by whatever name He is called—the moments of leisure when 
one has opportunity to dream and to reflect dreams, in alter- 
nation with honest exertion and strain on both mind and body 
in outwitting the wild; these are sensations with which no 

, 


one is so familiar as the true sportsman. 


By H.I. and R.H. the Crown Prince of the 
uct.j 


London: Hodder and Stoughton. (bs. 


* From My Hunting Dxy- Book, 
German Empire and of Prussia. 
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A ROGUE’S MARCH.* 

THE appearance of a new novel by the writer of The McArdle 
Peerage induces a mood of exacting expectancy. We count 
upon something so much above the average that any lapse 
from the high standard of her earlier work is regarded as 
defrauding us of our due. Judged by the test of past achieve- 
snent, there is no falling-off in A Rogue’s March. It is 
extremely clever, excellently written, and of engrossing 
interest; its moral is unimpeachable and its taste above 
reproach. Primarily astudy of moral obliquity, it is never dis- 
figured by the modern pose of glorifying unconventionality 
as necessarily u fine thing and disparaging orthodoxy as 
necessarily contemptible. The author practises a complete 
self-effacement throughout. There is no avowed or obvious 
endeavour to edify, yet we have seldom read a more con- 
vincing modern illustration of the old proverb that honesty 
is the best policy than the life-history of Percy Lanstone. 

Though Perey developed disquieting qualities, quite inexplic- 
able on the basis of heredity, while still a child, his failure 
to distinguish between meum and tuum was condoned by his 
Yond father in virtue of his intellectual agility. The strange 
ingenuity he displayed as a small boy in gratifying his bent 
for acquisitiveness, though highly reprehensible, was not 
‘without its humorous side. His sisters overlooked these lapses, 
while his admirable brother John, the only member of the 
family who might have kept him straight, was drowned in 
early youth. We regret the removal of Jobn, on artistic as well 
x3 moral grounds, for it is abruptly contrived, and he promised 
Thenceforward Percy was free to pursue his “ march ” 
unchecked, and when after the lapse of a few years we meet 
him again, a captain in an Indian native regiment, and 
cnarried to a charming girl, his talents for roguery have 
reached a high pitch of development, fortified, moreover, by a 
formidable equipment of accomplishments social and athletic. 
For Percy was no brutal villain. He had many engaging quali- 
ties. He had a wonderful gift of disguising his selfishness under 
the mask of considerateness. He had beautiful appealing eyes 
and aquiet manner. He was one of the best gentleman-riders 
and polo-players in India, and his skill in parlour tricks was 
ultogether exceptional. We regret her choice, but we perfectly 
understand why Mildred Dupont, a charming but trustful young 
voman, preferred him to Arnold Craven. The experience of 
life entirely confirms her preference, since nice women only 
too often prefer sleek, wheedling flatterers to honest, three- 
cornered but devout lovers. Anyhow, Arnold Craven seemed 
ridiculous in love, and that settled it; and Mildred was left to 
the slow misery of disillusionment which began in amusement 
at Percy’s waggishness and ended in unmitigated horror and 
contempt. The tragedy of their estrangement is all the greater 
because Mildred would have stuck to him through thick and 
thin if he had only confessed. But that he never could bring 
liimself todo. With all his gifts and resourcefulness he was 
strangely lacking in common sense. He made the mistake of 
keeping secrets from his wife, and wouldn't own up until he 
liad been shown up. It took years to open her eyes, for he 
was wonderfully clever in covering up his tracks, and her first 
experience of his crookedness left her quite unconvinced. 


well. 


“ He took cards very seriously, and with reason, for play con- 
tributed to their income something, fluctuating, but quite worthy 
of consideration. People said he played like a book. Mildred 
plamed herself for the growth of this habit of going out at night 
to play cards. Soon after they arrived at Shigrata he began to 
teach her whist and bridge, as he did not like her to sit out by 
herself when he asked men in to dinner; and, besides, he said, 
look at the advantage they two would have as partners who 
thoroughly understood each other’s game, playing against 
strangers! They must play double dummy every night for 
practice. They played regularly for two or three weeks, and she 
was growing quite good when she made that silly mistake, taking 
jim seriously when he began to talk nonsense. He professed to 

ave invented a complete code of private signals, by which when 
zhe had mastered it, they could tell one another what card to lead 

r return, without their opponents knowing. He showed her, in 
that comically solemn way of his, a few of the signals. If 
ie tapped his teeth with his forefinger, it meant this; if 
with two fingers, that ; if with three, something else—and she, 
like a fool, thought he was in earnest and told him she was not a 
cheat. He looked at her for one moment in surprise; then, with 
a gravity very different from that with which he had been 


* A Rogue’s March. By Evelyn Tempest, London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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explaining his code, said: ‘ Of course, if you think I was serious we 
had better not play any more.’ She had been terribly vexed with 
herself. He could not possibly know how distressed she was for 
having, even for a moment, supposed he would be guilty of any- 
thing underhand ; but he was so hurt that for a long time she did 
not venture to suggest double dummy again. When she screwed 
up her courage to do it he made excuses; and every time she 
repeated the suggestion he had some reason for not playing. So 
in course of time she ceased to propose cards altogether; and he 
began to ‘run over to the mess’ after dinner to see what was going 
on. They lived close to the mess-house at Shigrata ani it soon 
became a habit with him. She had paid the price for that mistake 
in long and lonely evenings. Sometimes she thought he had been 
rather hard upon her.” 

But Percy was never actively unkind; his prowess as a sports- 
man appealed to Mildred’s hero-worshipping instincts, and it 
was iong before she realized that the high standard of conduct 
which he set for other people had never guided his own 
actions. 

The scene in the earlier chapters is laid at a station in the 
plains, and Miss Tempest gives us a vivid picture of the 
social activities of Anglo-Indian life. Percy's talents are 
many-sided, but it is with his exploits as a maker of 
wagers and, above all, as a horse-coper that the narrative is 
chiefly concerned. Subtle rather than astute, he is found 
out in a shady gamble over a horse and obliged to leave his 
regiment. He returns home with his wife, and works success- 
fully upon the feelings of his sisters when they are unstrung 
by their mother’s death; but their generosity is powerless to 
keep him straight, and he finances himself for his last venture 
—a treasure hunt in Norway—by a peculiarly mean theft from 
a weak-minded aunt. This time, however, he faiis to cover 
up his tracks, and his wife at last recognizes him in his true 
colours. The excursion to Norway ends in tragedy, heightened 
by the irony of a success that dawns on him in the last hours 
of his life. The kindest view of bis career is that of Craven 
—that the ingenious always uppealed to him; but the author 
makes no attempt to exculpate his wrong-doings or to enlist 
undue sympathy with him in the closing scenes of his life. 
The story justifies the title; it is a dispassionate study of a 
man of great gifts, considerable charm, and no character, and 
it is in correspondence with the facts of life that he should 
never have been popular with men while retaining the affection 
of the women who most clearly recognized his worthlessness. 





The Outcaste. By F.E. Penny. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)— 
The Outcaste is a Christian convert who returns to find grievous 
trouble in his home in a native state of India. His family stick 
at nothing in trying to reclaim him, and he only survives and 
is re-united to his wife by the help of the few English people 
in the town, and of a tolerant native friend who had been with 
him in England. The book is not merely a missionary story, 
though one character is engaged in such work in the British 
territory outside the native state, and the modern tendency of 
missions to respect and study ancient creeds is fully brought 
out. What it does is to put forward the horrors of caste and 
that puzzle which we can never fully understand, namely, the 
existence in high caste families of deep, sometimes self-sacri- 
ficing religious feeling and great intellectual refinement, side 
by side with grossly superstitious formalism and cruelty, both 
physical and intellectual, such as the exquisite torture inflicted 
on the convert and his girl-wife. Mrs. Hulver, the managing, 
resourceful housekeeper, remains an amusing character, though 
he quotations from the accumulated wisdom of her husbands are 
much overdone. 

Larkmeadow. By Marmaduke Pickthall. (Chatto and Windus. 
6:.)—It is hard to understand why an author whose descriptions 
of the East are so distinguished and so readable should make his 
picture of local politics in an English country village so exceedingly 
uninteresting. Anyone who knows anything of country politics will 
resent their being forced upon his attention in the insistent way 
which Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall adopts in this novel. Thereis no 
other interest whatever, and although it is impossible to say that 
these pictures are not true to life, yet the reader will heave as 
great a sigh of relief at the end of the book as he would do if, after 
being condemned to exist in a village like “ Larkmeadow ” and to 
take an interest only in its affairs, he were suddenly released te 
live in a wider sphere. 

ReapaBLe Noveits.—The Broad Walk. By Baroness Leonie 
Aminoff. (Constable and Co. 63.)—A plotless picture of a large 
and affectionate Russian family of all ages, drawn with imagina- 
tive charm and intimate detail. So there can be cheerful Russians 
even in fiction !——A Slice of Life. By R. Halifax. (Same pub- 
lishers and price.) —Though the curate’s precipitate wooing strains 
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belief, this is a very good slum story, full of sympathy and with- 
out excess either of bad language or sentimentality. The Silver 
Dress. By Mrs. G. Norman. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A mild, 
pleasant story of two well-bred lovers who persist a long while in 
their misunderstandings.—— The Moth. By W. D. Orcutt 
(Harper and Brothers. 6s.)—Husbands and wives in Boston, 
U.S.A. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





The Rough and the Fairway: an Inquiry by the Agenda Club 
into the Problem of the Golf Caddie. (William Heinemann. 2s. 64d. 
net.)—A special committee of the Agenda Club have been 
engaged for some time in considering the Caddie problem, and 
their report and recommendations deserve the most serious atten- 
tion not only from golfers, but from every one who is concerned at 
the grave dangers which result from all forms of boy labour. 
The chief objections to the existing system are (1) the 
casual nature of the employment, which involves idling for 
a large part of the day, (2) the irregularity of the amount 
of wages earned, (3) the bad company into which the boys 
are brought, and (4) the absence of any prospects for 
their future. The principal recommendations made by the 
committee may be summarized as follows: (1) Men and boys 
should not both be employed by the same club. (2) A club 
employing boys should secure for them proper environment 
and food upon the premises. (3) It should pay them a fixed 
weekly wage. (4) It should endeavour to remove the reproach 
attached to a blind-alley occupation by providing training for the 
boys. This training is rendered possible by the very conditions 
that are at present so demoralizing—namely, by the many hours 
of idleness involved in the work. For this purpose the forms of 
training indicated by the report as likely to prove most pro- 
mising are the minor branches of agriculture and rough car- 
pentry. It is impossible for us to enter into the scheme in more 
detail or to discuss its difficulties. Those who are dissatisfied 
upon either of these points will do well to read with care the full 
evidence and clear arguments contained in the report, 





We have received a copy of Bartholomew's War Map of the 
Balkan States,1912. (Bartholomew. 1s. net.)—This is an exceed- 
ingly clear map of the Balkan Peninsula, and, though it is not 
upon a very large scale, it should be of great use to newspaper 
readers just now. 





Books or Rererence.—The Ozford English Dictionary (Sena- 
tory—Several). By Henry Bradley. (Oxford University Press. 
5s.)—There are one thousand one hundred and thirty words 
included in the new section of the Oxford Dictionary. Dr. Bradley 
states in a prefatory note that, although there are extremely few 
words of old English origin in the section, they occupy mearly & 
third of the space. Among these we notice the verb “set,” which 
occupies more than fifty-five columns. This is the longest article 
in the Dictionary, and its length is due to the enormous variety of 
the idiomatic and quasi-metaphorical usages of the word. A 
Genealogical and Heraldic History of the — Gentry of Ireland. 
By Sir Bernard Burke. Revised by A. C. Fox-Davies. (Harrison 
and Sons. £1 1ls. 6d. net.)—It is slakt years since the last 
edition of this book was published, and the editor remarks that 
so great has been the compulsory alienation of land in Ireland 
during the interval that the problem arises “whether there still 
remains a Landed Gentry at all in that country.” In spite of the 
contracted size of many of the estates, however, very few pedigrees 
have been omitted from the new edition. Besides being brought 
up to date, the book now contains illustrations of every coat of 
arms described in it. 








New Epirions.—Russia. By Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace. 
(Cassell and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—We are glad to notice a new and 
revised edition of this admirable work. The chief events in Russia 
since 1905, when the last edition appeared, have been the con- 
solidation of the beginnings of Parliamentary government. 
Accordingly Sir Donald Wallace’s additions consist largely of 
an account of the three Dumas. Especially interesting are his 
reflections upon the superiority of the third Duma to its 
predecessors, and his high tribute to the work and character of 
M. Stolypin.——The Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Avwrelius 
Antoninus. In the translation of George Long. Illustrated by 
W. Russell Flint, (Lee Warner. 10s. 6d. net.)— Mr. Flint’s 
illustrations have previously only appeared in an expensive édition 





de luxe. They are now reproduced at a more moderate price, 
together with an admirably printed text. Many Cargoes. By 
W. W. Jacobs. Illustrated by Maurice Greiffenhagen. (Methuen 
and Co, 7s. 6d. net.) —It is a great pleasure to make a fresh 
acquaintance with Mr. Jacobs’s delightful stories. We cannot feel, 
however, that Mr. Greiffenhagen’s pictures are either expressive 
of the fantastic humour of their subject or especially attractive 
on their own account. The Yeomen of the Guard. The Gondoliers. 
Princess Ida. ‘ Ruddigore. 4 vols. By W.S. Gilbert. With coloured 
illustrations by W. Russell Flint. (George Bell and Sons. 3s. 6d. 
net each).—Admirers of the Savoy masterpieces may be glad to 
know of their appearance in a somewhat unfamiliar guise. Mr. 
Flint’s pictures are not unpleasing, though once more we cannot 
help remarking that the artist has not succeeded in approaching 
any expression of the author’s spirit. But perhaps it is harsh to 
expect these illustrations to perform the office of Sullivan’s music. 
We have received a reprint in book form of “The Times’ 
American Railway Number (Times Office. net), which was 
orginally issued as a supplement to the Times of June 28th. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
oo 
Abbott (E. A.), Light on the Gospel from an Ancient Poet, 8vo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 126 


Baker (C. H. C.), Lely and the Stuart Portrait Painters, 2 vols., 4to 


(P. L. Warner) net 1260 
Barratt (T. J.), The Annals of Hampstead, 3 vols., 4to Black) net 50 
Belasco (D.), The Return of Peter Grimm, cr 8vo ..... _ (A. Melrose) 6/0 
Bevan (J. O.), The Scientific Basis of Religion, cr 8vo (G. Allen) net 36 


Bible and Christian Science (The), By ‘‘ Christian,’’ er 8vo (A. F. Bird) net 3/6 
Birkbeck oo. W. J.), The Holy Life in the Holy Land ..(Longmans) net 3/6 
Blakiston (F. M.), The Life of Christ, vol. i., cr 8vo (National Society) net 2/6 
Bohle (H.) le sctries al Photometry and IlJumination, 8vo ...(C. Griffin) net 
Boucaut ($ Sir J. P.), The Arab Hors e, cr 8vo .. (A. F. Bird) net 5,0 
Brett (G. S.), History of Psychology : Ancient and Putristic, 8vo 

Allen) net 
Buckland (W. W.), Elementary Principles of the Roman Private Law, 8vo 


10¢ 


(a, 


(Camb. Univ. Press) net 10; 
Chambers (R. W.), Blue-Bird Weather, er 8vo.. (Appleton) net 3; 
Champney (E. W.), Romance of the French Chateaux, 2 vols., 8vo 
ton) net 250 


.(Revell) net 36 

, (Cassell) 6,0 
(Methuen) net 63,0 
(Black) net 3/6 


Cowan (M. G.), The Education of the Women of India, 8vo.. 
Deeping (W.), Sincerity, cr 8vo : 
Deftand (Marquise), Lettres a Horace W alpole, 3 vols. . 8vo 
Diehm (B.), The Twelve Prophets, cr 8vo 


Dobson (A. ds At Prior Park and other Pape rs, er 8vo ...(Chatto & W indus) 60 
Dollar (J. A. W.), Regional Veterinary Surgery and Operative Technique, 
ee ae (Gay & Hancock) ra 25,0 


Dowling (Archdeacon), Sketches of Georgian C hurch History ...(S.P.C 26 


Ellis (W. C.), Idle Hands, cr 8vo ......... ; (Jarrok ia 60 
Fenollosa (E. F.), Epochs of Chinese and ‘Japanese Art, 2 vols. , 4to 
“(Heine mann) net 360 
Fetterless (A.), The Career of Kembole, Nonconformist, cr8vo (Blackwood) 60 
— st (A. 8.) and Koebel (W. H.), South America painted and described, 
Sv ....(Black) net 200 
Fx ben (M. B, )» ‘History of the Philharmonic Socie ty of L ondon, 1813-1912, 
8vo (L ane) net 10% 


Four Garde 21S ‘(The ), by ‘ Hands isyde,” 8v0 ‘(Hei nemann) net 60 
Fuller (B. A. G.), The Problem of Evil in Plotinus (Camb. Univ. Pre 3s)net 7/6 


Fyvie (J.), The Story of the Borgias, 8vo ....(Nash) net 15.0 
Ganguly (M, M.), Orissa and her Remains, Ancient and Medievs ul, 4to 
(Thac ker) net 15/0 


Godfrey (Mrs. T.), The Humbug, cr 8vo....... 
Grierson (E.), What the other Children do, er 8vo 
Griffis (W. E.), A Modern Pioneer in Korea, er 8vo 


ae & oe 
- -....(Black) net 3/6 
(Revell) net 5 


Grimshaw (B.), Guinea Gold, cr 8vo oe (Mills & Boon) 60 
Groome (D.) and Little (M.), More U p- to-date and Economical Coc ykery, 
IIIT cust: Dheeattinatiatigtiintiettiigndiptiintn (Jarrold) net 2/6 


(Heinemann) net 26 
(Nash) net 


Hans Holbein the Younger, 8vo vs 
Harden (M.), Monarchs and Men, 8vo...... : 
Hartiey (G. W.), Wild Sport and Some Stories, 8vo. “(W. Blackwood) net 
Headlam (C.), France, 8v0 (Black) net 7.6 
Heaweod (E.), History of Geographical Discovery in the 17th and 18th 
Centuries, cr 8vo... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 150 
Herggelet (M.) ), England’s ‘Weak Points and ona’ 8 Position in Europe 
To-day, cr 80... .....(Nash) net 36 
Hill (V.), Ballads Weird and Wonderful, “Ato ; (Lane) net 2 
Hopkins (A. E. R.), The Sheraton Period, cr 8vo . (Heinemann) net 26 
Hopkins (W. J.), Concerning Sally, cr 8vo (Constable) 
Hoskyn (E. L.), Stories of Old, roy 8vo (Black) 26 
Howes (E.) . Rainb ow Children, 8vo (Cassell) net 3/6 
Hovt (F. Dd. ), Catherine Sidney, cr 8vo (Longmans) 6/0 
Hughan (J. W.), American Socialism of the Present Day, cr 8vo(Lane) net 54 
Hutton (E.), The Cities of Lombardy, er 8vo (Methuen) 
Jeyes (S. H.), The Life of Sir Howard V incent, 8vo (G, Allen) net 
Jones (S8.), Re »viyal Sermons, cr 8vo (Oliphant) net 36 
Lathbury (E.) , The Shoe Pinches, 8v0 (Alston Hivers) net 3/6 
Little Songs of Long Ago, oblong 4to . (Black) net 50 
Locke (W. J.), The Joyous Adventures of Aristide Pujol, cr 8vo ...(Lane) 
Lumhbholtz (C.), New Trails in Mexico, roy 8vo (Unwin) net 
McCarthy (M. J. F. ), The Irish Revolution, vol. i. (W. Blac kwood) net 
McDowall (S. A.), Evolution and the Need of Atoneme ent, er Svo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 3/0 
McLean (A.), Practical Physics, er 8vo ..(Black) net 76 
MacDonald (J. R.), Margaret Ethel MacDonald (Hod ler & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Macgregor (M.), The Story of Rome from the Earliest Times to the Death 
of Augustus, 8vo.. (Jack) net 7/6 
Mackintosh (H. R.), ‘The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ, 8v0 
T. & T. Clark) 
‘ {Me sthuen) net 
(Longmans) net 76 
--(Chapm: an & Hall) net 50 
..(Longmans) net 26 
(Low) 6% 
(Heinemann) 


Mayne (E. C.), Byron. 2 vols., 8vo ..... mamanens 
Meinertzhagen (G.), A Bremen Family, 8vo ... ea 

Milne (J.), Jobn, Jonathan and Company, cr 8y0... 

Molly and Margaret. By Pat, cr8vo ... : 
Montgomery (L. M.), Chronicles of Avonlea, er 8vo a 
Moore (G.), Salve, cr 8v0 aaiecada seal 
Moore (L.), The Notch in the Stick, cr 8vo............ ....(Alston Rive ors) 60 
Morgan (G. C.), The Teaching of C hrist, cr 8vo ... (Hod ler & Stoughton) 6% 
Muir (W.), The Arrested Reformation, 8vo..................... (Morgan & Scott) 
Needham (R.), Love in a Motor-Car, cr 8vo eestanetve (A. Melrose) 










Nesbit (E.), The Magic World, cr 8vo ... ; ..(Macmillan) 60 
Nitobé (I.), The Japanese Nation, its L and, ‘its People le, “and its Life, cr 8vo 
(Putnam) net 6/0 
Our Book of Memories: Letters of Justin McCarthy to Mrs. Campbell 
=a (Chatto & Windus) net 126 


Oxford Studies in Social and ‘Legal History, vol. 3 (Clarendon Press) net 12/6 
Patrick (M. M.), Sappho and the Island of Lesbos, 1 l2mo......(Methuen) net 3/6 
Pattullo (G.), The Sheriff of Badger, cr 8V0 .............s0008 (Appleton) 6,0 
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sy aaa e (G. W.), Three Boys in Antarctica, cr nee “ae “ sno ee. aey aS DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 








a Penning (L.), Life and Times of Calvin, 8vo.. (XP t 100 
, Pierson (N. G.), Principles of Economics, vol. 2, 8vo... (Macmillan) ne 
sh Porter (W. G.), Diseases of the Throat, Nose, ‘and Ear, 8vo © Gimpkin) net 76| THE VALUE OF DROITWICH BRINE 
Putnam (G. H. ), George Palmer Putnam—a Memoir, 8vo......(Putnam) net 10 6]. ‘ : 
‘1, Reinach (8.), Cults, Myths, and Religions, 8vo ...(Nutt) net 7/6 | is fully ; recognized by the Medical 
ve Richards (S.), John—a ae. | - a aT (A. a men “ Faculty in all cases of RHEUMATISM, Or att CuEMiIsts AND 
Rose (J. H.), The Personality o apoleon, ‘er 8v0 ... (Bell) net £ sc , ~ : : ; 
ve Ro ywlands (E. A.), The Man with the Money, cr 8vo... "(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 SCI A ric A , D EBIL ITY, and all STORES ORB 
. Sadler (M. F. H.), The Political Career of Richard Brinsley Sheridan,cr8vo M USCU LAR ; TROUBLES, and in 
— . (B. H. a 2/6 | Droitwich Brine Crystals all the vir- 28 LB. BAG 
Sche weltees (A.), Paul and his Interpreters, 8vo .. (Black) net 7/6 | ¢, ' . = aceadl 
i Sheldon (C. The Wilderness of the North Pacific Coast Islands, 8vo : i of the famous Spa are bre ught 2 3 Free to any — 
d. (Unwin) net 9/6 | direct to your own home. These Railway Station. 
tO Simpson (J. Y.), The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature, » 8vo b — Crystals require only to be dissolved 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 | ; ? 
r. Siri Ram, Revolutionist, 1907-1910, er 8vo ......... (Constable) 6/0 in the bath. WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. 
ot Skinner (H. D.), F aith Brandon, cr 8vo (Appleton) 6 ~ A Yorkshire Clergyman writes :—“‘I find them (Dept.3) 16 Eastcheap, London. 
Slattery (C “ae , The Authority of Religious E xperie nee (Longmans) net 6 ° | an excellent substitute for the Droitwich 
ig Smith (D.), The Historie Jesus, er 8vo (Hodk der & anes — 26 Baths. Kindly send another 28 Ib, Bag of 
ty Spiritual Prayers from Many Shrines, cr §vo ... (Power Book Co.) net 2/6 | your Droitwich Brine Crystals.” 


Streatfield (G. S.), Words of Witness in Defence of the Faith, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughtoa) 5/0 ae iat —— 


Sutherland (J.), The Adventures of an Elephant minions 8v0 
(Macmillan) net 7, 


+2 Swan (A. S.), A Favourite of Fortune, er 8vo aie .... (Cassell) 60 WH oO R a | Cc K 3 Ss 


Swinnerton (F.) , George Gissing, a Critical Study, 8vo......(M. Secker) net 7/6 


Synge (M. B.), A Book of Discovery, 8vo... isi Stoughton) nt He M A S T E D M H i. K. 


Tait (T.), How to Train the Speaking Voice 








Talbot (F. A.), Making Good in Canada, cr 8vo ...... ....(Black) net 36 
Temple (H. O.), Rembrandt, er 8vo ‘(E. Macdonald) 6/0 
‘Travels in Australasia. By “ Wandandian,” cr 8vo “(Cornish Bros.) net 5,0 MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK 
Van Millingen (A.), Byzantine Churches in Constantinople, roy Svo ; ° 
(Macmillan) net 31/6 in Powder Form. 
Wakeling (T. G.), Forged Egyptian Antiquities, cr 8vo (Black) net 5/0 
e . . REQUIRES NO COOKING. 


Walker (T. A.), Admissions to Peterhouse, or, St. Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge, roy 8vo... (Camb, Univ. Press) net 30/0 





Wallace (E.), The People of the River, er 8vo (Ward & Lock) 690 . . . ja 
) Wemyss (Mrs. G.), Priscilla, pont gg (Constable) 60 Its value is based not alone on chemical qualities, but 
0 Whitby (C. J.), The Open Secret, er 8vo : (W. Rider) net 2/6 also on the possession of certain physical attributes, e.g., 
iv Wilberforce (B. ), Steps in Spiritual Growth, cr 8yvo (E. Stock) net 3,0 valatability, solubilit ase of digestio nontettiah tc 
Ms Williams (A.), A’ Wiltshire Village, er 8vo (Duckworth) net 50 eggnog age “bi ligestion and assimilation, 
6 Villiams (J. B.), The Home Co ke! ory Book (Hodder & Stoughton) net 26 etc., qua ities moreover Ww 1ich cannot be ignored in the 
6 Wolfe (F.), Roundabout Ways, 4to (Sidgwick & Jackson) 3/6 discussion of dietetic values. It is also true that the 
os Woodruff (C. E.) and Danks (W.), Memorials of the Cathedral and Priory ‘ record of our product as a nutrient, for almost thirty 
4 of Christ in Canterbury, 8V0.............c0cc0.ccceeceeees (Chapman & Hall) net 16/0 aan” : , : : A 
0 Wastse th. 0. Seaaal of Sindicinn, ce See... (H. Frowde) net 106 years, bears irrefutable testimony to the genuineness of 

Wright (M. T.), The Charioteers, cr 8V¥0 ....c..cc.ccse00se--s-senenees (Appleton) 6/0 its physiological worth, and its general excellence 


, ‘Younghusband (Lady), Marie Antoinette, Her Early Youth, 1770-1774, 8vo ss as a food product. 
7 (Macmil Ilan) net 15/0 
6 Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles 


. ; — ee — at 1s 6d., 2s. 6d. and 11s. 


‘6 LIBERTY’S TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 
BEDROOM CARPETS HORLICK’S MALTED MILK COMPANY, 

6 iN SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS Slough, Bucks., England. 

: 10ft. Gin. £3 30 by 9ft. | pRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 











0 Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London Limited, 

0 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 

, prok Mutual Life Assurance the most valuable and —-— 

0 useful policy is that which yields the largest INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£80,000,000. 


6 veturn for the premiums paid. The points to be seriously CLAIMS PAID £100 000, 000. 











~ considered are :—(1) The Security, (2) The Bonus System,| 

0 and (3) The Liberality of the Conditions. sadeaies a = ° ser r 
ae y HE CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is 1 poenanell to 

0 _ receive LOANS of £100 and upwards on security of all the Rates and 

0 THER points are also important, such as Surrender Values, Revenues of the City at £23 10s. per cent. per annum, repayable at any time on 

4 Loans Obtainable, Annuities, Business Requirements, Six soy oy ry, - either “7 Interest payable alf-yearly. The Loans 

0 Double Endowments, &c. All these points are clearly and obtained of MARRY TORD, City Treasurer —Forms of application my 
simply set before you in the 1912 Prospectus of the il al ak Sa 

/s anes ———— psmeeeamemee : . — 

6 ' 9 

' | SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND) APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 

, LIFE ASSURANCE; SOCIETY. YING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN, 

6 Head Office:— Policies for Children, Educational London :— me. wg Wome ete may Beg oer ee eri ices of o HEAD MASTER to enter 

j > ine 0 s¢ 1 y next. ar i ) ; 

0 ] st. Andrew Purposes, Business Requirements, 28¢ ornhill, E.C., bey, for all boys over 100 Iehove are albx aA 160 oe eam tn the the ayo "¢ - And 

6 Square, Marriage Settlements, Dependants, and 5 Waterloo | dence is provided, but no Boarders are taken by the Head-Master, _ 

0 Edinburgh, Old Age, Death Duties. Place, S.W. | Candidates, not necessarily in Holy Orders, must be members of the Church 

6 of England and Graduates of a University in the British Isles in high Classical 

6 Ce f = — ____... | or Mathematical Honours. 

M4 Applications, with eight copies of testimonials, must be forwarded to the 

( BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. undersigned before Friday, November ist. 

vu Castletown, Isle of Man. G. L, COLBOURNE, 


: Mm U R P oa Y & Oo R R September Ist, 1912. ; Secretary to the Trustees, 
> | RISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE/FJ[°XN& KONG UNIVERSITY, 


o SE 
0 The COUNCIL of the University of Hong Kong requires a PROFESSO 
6 PURE LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKFS. of PHYSIOLOGY for the University. . 
Gents.’ Hemstitched from 4/6 to 35/- dozen. _ Candidates should be between 30 and 40 years of age, University graduates 
o af < in honours, and should be prepared to lecture in Biology as well as in 
6 ” Plain Bordered,, 5/-,, 20+ ,, toy temas - Ape also to teach practical Histolozy. Teaching experience will 
. oe etbn be regarded as an important qualification. 
6 adie “ms . '. 
Ladies’ Hemstitched » 2/6, 18 a The salary offered will be not less than £60 per annum, payable from the 
6 Bordered ~ aed Tee yo of arrival in +oy omy froe bachel »” quarters or an allowance of 
£100 per annum in lieu thereo A grant of £100 will also be made for passage 
6 TABLE LINEN. . and outfit. The engagement will be for Ave years in the first instance, with the 
o Let us send you our samples. —-. of extension by mutual agreement 
6 BED LINEN. aa Ap 49 should be sent in envelopes marked "¢. = ad tressed to the 
- SEC TARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W. Scottish 
HOUSE LINEN, and Linen of every description. sentidetes should apply to the SECRETARY, Scotch Ei i ucation Department, 


Dept. Whitehall, London, 5.W. 
MURPHY & ORR, 20B. BELFAST, IRELAND. The Council are anxious to obtain the sérviees of the PROFESSOR on or 


UB. 
before January Ist, 19153. 


» R © y - L Total Funds «+ £18,167,251. ] OSSALL SCHOOL.—The MASTERSHIP of the 


MODERN SCHOOL will be vacant in January next. Candidates must 
be graduates of Oxford or Cambridge in high Mathematical Honours, and 








0 

FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, under 45 years of age. Full particulars may be obtained from the HEAD. 
0 INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, MASTER, Rossall Hall, Fleetwood. 
6 Cc ANY ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, ECRETARYSHIP required, Se ‘hool or Pri ivate, by LA DY 
o OMP ’ BURGLARY. Ss fully trained in Shorthand, Typewri ting, and Bookkeeping. Especially 
4 qualified in English Language and Literature. Seven years’ experience as 
0 LIMITED HEAD ¢1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, Teacher in Secondary Schools. Cambridge Teachers’ Ce srtificate, C.H.L, Hons, 

e / OFFICES (24-28 Lombard Street. LONDON, —MISS E, CLARKE, 35 St. George's Square, S.W, 
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Nite OF LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGE. 


The Leeds Education Committee invite applications for the een of 
LADY VICE-PRINCIPAL for the above Residential Training College (190 
men and 300 women). 

Particulars of conditions of appointment and of duties, with Forms of 
Application, may be cbtained from the undersign 

he salary is at the rate of £500 per annum, with house (including rates). 

The successful candidate will be required to commence duties, if practicable, 
on Ist January, 1913. 

Applications must be received not later than the 18th November, 1912. 

JAMES GRAHAM, 


Education Department, Leeds, Secretary for Education. 


_ October, 18 1912. 


Cr OF HULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CENTRAL SECONDARY 8 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress: MISS G. H. ROWLAND, B.Sc. (London). 


Required for the above School, in January next, Second Form Mistress. 
Good Junior English and Arithmetic are essential. Nature Study and Games 
will be a recommendation. Preference will be given to candidates who have 
had previous experience in teaching in a Secondary School. Initial Salary 
= to £100 per annum, according to qualifications and experience. 

Forms of application may be p Ack from the undersigned on receipt of 
a stamped oddvesned yoy beep = and must be returned so as to reach 
ove 


me not later than the llth day of = 9 1912. 
. RILEY, 


Secretary of Education. 





Educaticn Offices, 
Albion Street, Hull, 
. October 16th, 1912. _ ; : 
Gy9s= WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Wanted in January next a MISTRESS to teach French and some English. 
Commercial subjects a recommendation. Experience desirable. Initial salary 
£100—£110 according to experience, rising by annual increments of £10 to 
£140,—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, County School for Girls, Truro, 

12th October, 1912. 


Ce ‘HALL (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
BYNG PLACE, LONDON, W.C. 











The Council will shortly proceed to elect a PRINCIPAL of College Hall, 
London (residence for Women Students), to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Miss A. E. Lindeell, 

The appointment will date from "January Ist, 1913. 

Academic qualifications and experience, though not essential, are desirable. 

Salary, £150 per annum, with board and residence. Applications must be 
received on or before Norember 12th, Further particulars may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, College Hall. 


‘PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH, RANGOON, BURMA. 


Lhe Government of India require a ire a PROFESSOR of ENGLISH for the 
Government College at Rangoon in Burma. Candidates should be University 
graduates in honours and not more than 30 years of age. Those who have 
served on the staff of a University institution will, ceteris paribus, be 
preferred, It is desirable, but not essential, that candidates should have some 
acquaintance with modern educational theory and practice. They should be 
prepared to take an interest in their } upils outside the lecture room. 

‘Lhe appointment is in the Indian Educational Service. The initial pay will 
be Rs.500 a month rising by annual increments of Rs.50 a month to Rs.1,0)a 
month, The Professor will draw the local allowance of Rs.100 a2 month which 
is allowed to all officers who are serving in Burma. He will also draw 
exchange compensation allowance, the present rate of which is 6} per cent. of 
the salary of an appointment. Free quarters will not be provided. 

Applications should be sent in covers, marked “ C.A.,"" tothe SECRETARY, 
B of Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W. Scottish candidates should 
apply to the Sec retary, Scotch Education Department, Whitehall, London, 8. W. 


(as. oe COLLEGE.—The HEAD-MASTER- 

SHIP of the Military and Civil Side will be vacant at the end of the 
current term. Applications for the post, accompanied by not more than three 
testimonials and three references, must reach the PRINCIPAL on or before 
Saturday, 26th October. Requirements, high mathematical, teaching and 
organizing qualifications. ‘Salary £1,000 per annum. 


L/. —A Vacancy occurs for an ARTICLED CLERK 





with an old-established firm of Solicitors (General Practice) in a healthy 
market town. Residence with one of the principals, with personal supervision, 
Strand. W. Yo —LEX, Box No. 581, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Stran 


ERCHA NT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL.—A V weancy on 
the Staff for advanced Mathematics and Physics will be filled up in the 
course of the present term, For further information: apply to the SECRETARY 
Merchant Taylors’ School, E.C, 


EW ZEALAND.—Fitzhubert Terrace School, Wellington. 
—Wanted, February 1913, SENIOR MISTRESS for good English, some 
French, and Junior Arithmetic. Experience essential. Age not under 30. 
Churchwoman preferred. Salary not less than £120, resident. Second-class 
passage. Three years’ agreement.—Apply Registrar, 74 Gower Street, London. 

YIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 

FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 

Junior Appointments in certain Departments (18-19}), 7th Novemler. The 
date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. They must 
be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from oe SECRETARY, 
Civil Service Commission, , Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


Yacancr occurs in busy Valuation and ro Surveyors 

Office for ARTICLED PUPIL, Liverpool District. Public Schoolboy 

Residence with ag might be arranged for.— 
iverpool. 





preferred; age 17-18. 
Address, H. 40, Birchall’s Advertising Offices 


ANTED, in good carrey Home School (40 girls), young 

active hospital-trained MATRON (needlework, carving, accounts, 

&c.); also certificated ENGLISH and GAMES MIST RESS, ladies by birth, 

Churchwomen, cyclists, normal sight, experienced. Write, mentioning 

salary, << em No. 582, The Spectator, Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W. 


TNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD, AGRA COLLEGE. 
—WANTED, A PROFESSOR OF HISTORY. Initial salary, Rs.500 
per mensem (£400 per annum), with Provident Fund benefits and free quarters. 
Candidates should apply at once, stating earliest date when they can join the 
appointment, and enc “ad copies of testimonials to the SECRETARY, Agra 
College, Agra, U.P. India, _ 
mo SCHOOLMASTERS.—Oxford Honoursman wishes to 
BOARD as PAYING GUEST in Preparatory School for gentlemen's 
sous; would give meen gratnitously if desired.—Address Box 1,776, 
Willing’ 8, 125, Strand, 


LADY ay Post as HOUSEKEEPER. Highest 








H NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 

for Gentleman’s son under eighteen. Premium. ree years’ course. 
Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Apply, Box No. 203, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


LADY, widow of private tutor, requires post as Com- 
panion, Secretary, House keeper, or any position of trust. Highest 
referenc es. —Mrs. Miles, “ Caresbrook,” is Seethaster 2 Road, Newbury, Berks. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

General MS, 10d, 1,(00 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX, 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 


LECTURES, &c. 


T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Subject for 1912-13, 
‘*Furnicure and China”), Essay Class (Subject for 1912-13, “ Psychology”), 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. The Classes, un de r 
the direction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by Experience i 
Tutors of high University attainment, who work in direct communication 
with their Students. Preparation for Examinations. Fees from 12s. per term. 
—Write for P. rospectus | to SECRETARY, St. George’ s Classes, Edinburgh. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary ap ramaae and by 
the Cambridge Syndicat 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'ome 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 



































Scholarships of from 2 oe to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 

‘There isa Loan Fund. 

St- “MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 


(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training C olle e). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary ‘eachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SC —_— and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, €0-75 gs. 2 year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 20 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
‘A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 


Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. a 
COLLEGE FOR 


TN.HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING 

WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
‘lraining College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin) ; Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and ior the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINC PAL, Training College, Wollaston 


Road, Cambridge. 


IVERPOOL LADIES’ 








SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 

4 INCORPORATED.—Nursery Training College. Ladies trained as, 
Children’s Nurses. Fee £35 for Six Months’ course. Children in residence. 
—For ps articulars apply PRINCIPAL, 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 


TO sufferers from Diabetes—A DOCTOR and his WIFE, 

accustomed to Diabetic régime on German lines, are willing to receive 
into their housea LADY or GENITLEMAN for ashort course of instruction 
and advice. —Box No. 583, ‘Lhe Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Lond on. 


St AN DREWS UN IVERSITY DIPLOMA For WOMEN 
With Title of LL.A 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL LL.A. Scheme, The University, 


St. Andrews, N.B, 
RTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
P WALTER CRANE, President. 
YENTH EXHIBITION, GROSVENOR GALLERY, New Bond Street. 
Open s November 25th. Receiving Days November Ist, 2nd, and 4th.—For 
puree ulars apply Assistant Secretary, 1 Hare Court, Temple, E.C, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


(eae EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34. DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratncer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Griersox, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camty 
Board and luition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern E dueation, Special department for House 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD : SC SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head- Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCape 
(Late of the Lad es’ Cx liege, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the Unive rsity. 


NSDOWNE HOUSE, ee NDHURST G ARDENS Ss, 

4 ae enam N.W.—High-class ory ~ School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines, Special attention give nto Lan guages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations — for the Universities it 
required ealthy situati en, ‘Tennis, hockey, 


2 FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 








Head- Mistress— Miss L UCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from tha 





: references.—Apply, Box No. 584, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 
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RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 

BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 

shire surroundings. Boarding House. Enlarged eurriculam. PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for boys under 9. KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium. Large playing 
fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 


Vy ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of ee three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNEB. Entire charge of 
children whose perents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


Qik EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
\O “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightiul Home Sehool, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
éren with ts abroad. ident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.— For Dlus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
nguages, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture. 
‘the College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation, 
Fees from 66 guineas per annum. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-sppointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
end talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 
Q*- MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO. LTD. 
kK POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &e. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistressat St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews), 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


M\HE DOWNS . . SUSSEX. 




















‘SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


Head-Mistrees, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 

A OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

‘Lhe tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to health and 
to the development of character. Senior and Junior Houses. Special advan- 
tages for advanced work. Excellent cxamination results. Good garden and 
feld for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, Rev. 
Cyril C. B, Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 

YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Prineipals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. 

Refcrences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hor. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hen. : nd Rev. B, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. — 
7 BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSPELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Echools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Edueational 
end Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Aratomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


| RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 

Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistresa, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistressesfor all snbjects. Gamesand Gymnastics under 
qvelified Mistress. Aleo TRAINING DEPARTMENT im which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
ef Method. Terms moderate, 


PARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 





Por Ilustrated Prospeetus apply to the Hea-Mistress. 


| | came HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
4 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistrese—Mies G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 
UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Misa CHUDLEIGH and Mies JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
Cottege).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Kew premiees, especially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 
Next Vaeancies January 1913. 
| AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 
_ gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education om modern methods. Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90gns. Some eap-aite received. Scholar- 
thip for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Prineipals, Misses Alcoek & Cocks. 


J ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Danghters,—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 

] IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 

Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
AUTUMN TERM September 19th to December 19th, 











— 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Reeognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For /etnses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
(Geta Medalist, B.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHEB 
YSTEM, by Frenchman, © Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 


r tering, 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S. 1st Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 
TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
sTAMNEREE 1Ts Pane eg AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
ER,” post free. — ASLEY, Dept. OQ. Tarrangower, 

Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 4 . . 





TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Adults 2nd boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, Schnelle, 19 peatord Ceurt Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Seholarship Examina. 
tion at Llandovery in September. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. LE HUGHES, M.A. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taugbt. Open-air life for delieate boys. 


| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Very fine buildings 
in beautiful situation, S4Cft. above sea, facing Dartmoor, Summer 
Holiday Class abroad, 





Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, (late House-Master at Epsom Collere). 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
Aims at developing physique, intellect, and eharacter. Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 years wpwards, preparing without break cr undue 
pressure for Universities and Professions. andicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 








“-ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, B.C. 


FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be competed for on December 
Grd and following days. For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships te the Univer- 
sities. Next Term will begin THURSDAY, January liéth, 1913. 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where parents abroad. Pros)cctus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Ox!ord). 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as_ regards 

, Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy 
and Officers application should be made to the Heap Masten, the Rev. F. de 
W. Lusuretox, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 


Collece Close, Dover. 
H AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
_ SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 12, 13, 14, 1912. 
Kleven Entrance Scholarships, value from £50 to £25 per annum. 
Three Scholarships and various Grants specially allotted to sons of Clergy- 
men. For particulars apply to the BURSAR. 


B ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; snecessful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—App!y H EAD-MAS'1 BR, Schoo! Houee. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

% a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full partewlars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

master and Medical Brane on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 











NASTBOURNEB COLLEGE. 

'{ President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.5. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Bugby School, Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &e. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Term began September 20th. 


ALLIOL HOUSE SCHOOL, HARROGATE.—Boys 

prepared for Public Schools and Navy. Healthy situation, near Moors. 

Houze built on purpose for School. Delicate boys do exceptionally well.— 
Head-Master, W. E. MOORE, B.A., Oxon. Prospectus on application. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount Cobham; Head-Master, FP. J. R. Hendy, 
M.A.; Master of the Preparatory School, A. H. Davis, M.A. Entrance Scholar- 


ships annually in July. For Prospectus apply to the Head-Master. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
kK Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee ot 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to E sy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Furtber partieulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


FOREIGN. 


RUSSELS.-—French Protestant Boarding School for 
Young Ladies, 191 Rue de la Victoire (Quartier Léopold), Brussels 
Belgium). Highly-finished modern and sound education. French, English, 
me en and Italian. Fully-qualified Staff. Special attention given to French 
language. Healthiest situation, sgh 
For Prospectus and references, apply to Madame DUPRE—Princiyal. 


RUSSELS.—Finishing School for the Daughters of 

Gentlemen, 213-215 Avenue Rruemann, BRUSSELS (Belgium). Highly- 

modern and sound education. Fully-quaiified Stail. Special attention given 
to French Language and Arts. Healthiest situation. 


Prospectus and References apply to ; 
_ . MISSES TER SCHOUW, Principals, 
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SPECTATOR. 





RUSSELS.—Collége d’Anderlecht, International Boarding 
B School for Young Men. Ist Class Institute for Business and Languages. 
English, French, German, Pre tion to all examinations, Head Professor 
—Director M. DELLERE-HIGUET. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 





USSELDORF, IBACHHAUS.—FRL. LESSLER, 
- refined German home. Thorough tuition in the German language. 
Prep. for Interpretership and other exams. Holiday courses. References. 








RANCE.—Protestant Educational Home, outskirts of 

Rouen.—Small number of elder girls received, study of French Lan- 

guage, Literature, Art, Music. Language exclusively French, Interview 
when desired.—DIRECTRICE, 25 rue Lecoq, Bihorel-les-Rouen. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSION and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art, Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
a near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
slanche, Paris. men 





SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
e 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
tnd work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


HOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to —— sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 

&c-) 10 svessrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Lta., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
nents for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected, 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone :1136 City. 








QC 


VS ven in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments, Yhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,288 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s, 6d. 00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations. 

. and J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone; 5053 Central. 


-~@weerarts OR. 

‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 

who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments, 

Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 








GcHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 


every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired. — UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 


22 Regent Street, W. 

Omer fo ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poacar (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 


7? INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
‘Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


QeSan Ts CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 

Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
Lranch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


Established 1858. 























SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 





By Ocean Yachting Steamer 


M 8S. P.| *aRCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 





e 
YACHTING All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of 
CRUISES DE LUXE, Berths. Promenade Deck full length of Vessel. 
1912. Electric Fans in all Cabins, Electric Laundry. 
Swimming Bath. Gymnasium. No Cargo carried, 
Cr. 9, ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. one eco 9Nov. .. days 
(From Marseilles) 
Cr.10. WEST INDIES & BERMUDA ... ove SDec. ... 62 days 
by “Arcadian” from Southampton. 
Unique Wiuter Cruise via Lisbon, Madeira, 
West [nudian Is. to Jamaica and Bermuda, 
and back by “ORUBA” via Panama, 
Venezuela, Canary Is, and Morocco, arriving 
at Southampton 3 Feb. 


Illustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cookspur Street, S.W. 
a 


[October 19, 1912. 


R.M.S. ‘‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES DE LUXE. 
2130.—THE FAR EAST, visiting Japan, China, Burmah, 
India, and Egypt. Price includes Land Excursions at Ports of Call, 
Outward. Overland November 11, or omitting Japan up to December 10. 
The Cruising Company, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for Gentlemen and Gentle 
women, November 15th: Algeria-Tunisia (Garden of Allah Tour). Spring 
arrangements include Sicily, North Africa, Italian Lakes, Constantinople and 
the Danube, Russia with Volga, Caucasus and Crimea. Arranged and accom. 
panied by Miss Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


{ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful — (about 
20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English 
physician, and trained nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COM- 
PANY (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 





LPINE SPORTS LTD. control accommodation for 
THREE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED visitors in 35 Hotels in the 

Best Winter Centres in Switzerland. For Illustrated Handbook with full 
details of Complete Tours, apply Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, d&c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
N ONEY FOR THE HOME. — Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent 
for parcels, or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank. 
Rk, D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer mate.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and fieecy, yet 

Guaranteed Unshrinkable. A far greater choice of texture and size is 
ottered than in shops. Write for patterns direct to Dept. 16, Atheenic Mills, 
Hawick, Scotland. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 
Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


YOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. 
Woodward, F.R.S.,and Canon Hinton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal House- 
hold, Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets.—Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 46.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield. 


YPILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 

4 —A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ELSH MOUNTAIN.—Wether Mutton and Lamb, 

direct from Welsh farm. Sides, weighing 14 to 20 Ib. each, 10d. per tb, 

Dressed Chickens, 6s. couple. New laid Eggs, Honey, etc. All carriage paid. 
Further particulars, stamped envelope, Bravuas Poultry Farm, Liandrillo, 
Merionethshire. 











JUBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manaces 

110 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limite1, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 








APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memoriat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tur Kina, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Ean. ov Harrower, Secretary: Goprrery H. Hamt.rovy. 


we Se es IN DESPAIB. 
THE CHURCH ARMY. 
Please send a Contribution for the WOMEN’S WORK. 
TRAINING HOMES for DOMESTIC SERVANTS, 
LODGING HOMES for RESPECTABLE WOMEN, 
RESCUE and PREVENTIVE HOMES, 
WORKROOMS for POOR WIDOWS. 
ADVICE BUREAU, open day and night, 
Support for these and many other branches pressingly needed. 
Another NEW HOME urvently Required. 
Cheques, &c., marked “Women’s Work” and crossed “Barclay’s a’c 


Church Army,”” to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Sec., Head juarters, 
Marble Arch, W. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and show 








be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Squxre, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C, 
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G ENERAL BOOTH’ MEMORIAL. 


BRAM WELL BO OTH appeals 
establish a new College for Training Officers for the worl 
wide work of The Salvation Army among tle Needy of every 
kind—it being fclt that the best possible Memx orial for the 
founder of The Army is oue which helys to perpetuate his 
work, by the ; rovision of better training for the Workers, 

led for the erection of suitable buildings, and 


GENERAL 








£150,000 are nee 








for the provision of the annual cost, First gifts include :— 
+. - Reckitt, Messrs. Rothschild Richard Cory, 
.. £5,000 & Son . £1,000 q., J.P. me 
Bir “abe Bi uiley, ou. Mrs. Sir James Reckitt 
KA.M.G. - 1,030 O'Grady 3,000 Bart. ” 1,000 
Gifts, whether large or smail, will be gratefully received. 
Descriptive pamphlet, civing faller particulars, sent upon 


ll Booth, 101 Q n> Victoria 


application to General Bramwell | 1 
gifts should be made payable 


Street, London, E.C., to whom 
and addre ssed. 


(yuu 


Patron of th 


tCH OF ENGLA \.ND WAIFS & st RAYS SOCIETY. 
Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QU EE} Nv. 
xe Childven's Union—H.M, QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
The Officially Recognized Ors: ation of the National Church for Dealing 
with Outcast, Destitute, and Neglected Children, 
114 Homes, including Farm, Industrial, : id i Ste P Home s. 
Children have been rescued. Over 4,500 now under the Society 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be ° , grate fully ac kn: sulaient by the 
Secretary, Rev. Prebendary RUDOLF, 
WAIFS” &S TRAYS SOCIETY, KENNINGTON ROAD, 
ORPHAN 


NFANT ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


This Institution maintains, clothes and educates the orphans of persons 
ence in good circumstances, They are received —_ all parts of the Empire, 
and are admitted at ANY AGE UNDEB SEVEN 

The NEXT ELECTION will take place on Novem ber 28th, when TWENTY 
CHILDREN, viz,:—12 boys and 8 girls, will be elected. 
Annual Subscriptions from 10s. 6d., or Life Subscriptions from £5 5s. entitle 
the Donors to vote at the forthcoming election. 
JOHN HILL, Trea et 
Commr. HABRY C. MARTIN, R.N 


Nu 
Secretary vad Su 


Over 17,000 


Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.c. t 


1) 00KS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1911, 24s Fairbairn’s Book of 








Crests, last edition, 2 vols., 25s. ; Debrett’s Peerage, 1910, 2 vols., 7s. Ed. ; 
Balzae’s Works, “Caxton Edition,” 7 vols.» £7 7s.; Eddy’s Science and 
Health, 10s. 6d. ; Ifoussaye’s Waterloo, 35s. ; Whistler Pe rtfolio, 42s.; Smith's 
Birds of Wilts hi re, 73. 6d ; Thacker n, new, 








a Vanity Fa 
e yers’ Human 
fe of Jehoshua, 


ns, 22 vols., 
; Hartmann’s Life o 
Hume, Queens of Old 8} ain, 6s. Send also for Catalogue. I have 
always 100, ~ Bargains on hand, If you want a book and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., SIEMINGHAN. 

200KS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, first and last 
: editions; Dan iel’s Voyage 2s: Alice in Wonderland, 1865 and 1856; Lilford’s 
Bires; Gommaiete sets of Standard Authors; Books with coloured’ plates or 
oe shed in monthly numbers. Views of America and Colonies: Kipli: 

orks, Vols. 22and 23. Books Bought. Any Quantity. Immediate C 
Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


MANN & OVERTON’S, LTD. 


10 LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, 
LONDON, S.W. 


OLYMPIA SHOW. Stand No. 111. 


half mor 
Personali ty, 
4s, each, 












We shall be exhibiting at the Show the new 10/12 H.P. G. R. Car, 
Richard & Co., of 


1 Fo 


manufactured specially for us by Georges 
We shall exhibit 1 Ct 1 Two-Seater, 


‘orpedo, and 1 Coupé. 


Puteaux. ur- 


Seater T 


assis, 


8? ECIFICATION.—4 cylinders, 65 x 110, east en blee. Pressed 
liptic back springs, cardan bevel drive, 
four-speed 
Bosch 
forced 
Hand 


silent gearing, 


stecl frame, three-quarter el 
gear box, 
H.T. 
feed 


and foot 


wire wheels, detachable rims, 760 x 
gate change, 


Magneto, 


90 tyres, 


thermo syphon, easily detachable 


Georges Richard automatic carburettor, 
lubrication by pump, petrol tank on dash board. 
internal 
ball 


? 


bearings to all moving parts (engine excepted), easily detachable 


accelerator, distribution gear by skew 


expanding foot brake, and internal compensated back brakes, 


tray underneath engine. 


Price of Ci with wire wheels, detachable rims, and 


hagsis, 


760 x 90 tyres oan ons oe owe inn £235 
» » Two-Seater, with first class body, hood, 

screen, head lamps, detachable rims and 

tyres, dickey seat, side lamps, back lamp, 

speedometer, horn, and kit of tools... nae £3006 
w» » Four-Seater Torpedo, with hood, screen, head- 

lamps, detachable rims and tyres, side lamps, 

back og peedometer, horn, and kit of tools £320 
» » Couné Bedy, detachable rims and tyres, 

head lamps, side lamps, back lamp, specdo- 

meter, horn, and kit of tools ... oce on £330 

. 





BEN GER’ S$ 


Benger’s Food prepared with 
fresh new milk is ALL FOOD. 


It is distinguished from others by the ease with which 
ig can be digested and absorbed. It can be served 
prepared to suit the exact physical condition of the 
person for whom it is intended. 





all whose 
1 illness 


Benger’s Food is for infants, invalids, and 


digestive powers have become weakened throug! 


or advancing age. 
Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, etc. 


WORKS, MANCHESTER 


92 William Street. 


BENGER'S FOOD OTTER 


s LTD., 
New 


York Branch Office : 
“Pipe Perfect” 
p 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 

leaves of the tobacco plant 

‘“‘pipe perfect” Player’s Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Piayer’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 
It is cool and even burning, 
with a bouquet as distinct and 
delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine 
Then fill your pipe with this 
best of Mixtures and know all 
the joy that a perfect tobacco 
can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
Mild 5” Medium 5” 
White Label 43” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


per 
oz. 


per 
oz, 


per 
Oz. 


Ovrsipe Pace (when available), Fourteen Guineas, 
Page... ; ae £12 - 0 | N N rrow Colum a ThirdofPage)£4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) 2 6 0 | Half Narrow Columa . ~na 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 o| Quart er Narrow Columa ..... > 2 x 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 @ 


COMPANIES. 





Outside Pace ...... £16 16 0| Inside Page = £41k @ 
Five Li (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; andls,a 
line fur every additior all ine (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, on ird width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half. wit h of pace, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow os m ne, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column fc “ ** Publications of the We * 15s, an inch, 

Dis; Daye ‘4 A lvertisements according to space, 

Terms : net, 

. - or ~~. ; 

Terms of Subscription. 

Payante um Apvaxce, 

“Sars Half- 
Yearly. Yearly Qua Ye 
Including postage to any part of the United 
K lom £13 6.2..0M 3 0732 
Incinding postage to any of the British 
oionie America, | nee, Germany, 
Soin, Ghten, dee um, &c, 112 6 96 3 .09 8 6 
1 WELLINGTON Srurer, Strayp, Lonvog, 
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MOTOR OWNERS’ 
PETROL COMBINE, 


LIMITED. 


IN FORMATION. 








CAPITAL - -= = £1,140,000 








This is a “Combine” among motorists to get 
their Petrol cheaper, reducing the 
motor trader’s 


without 


margin. 


It is a Profit-Sharing Scheme in which everyone who 
joins will be entitled to receive a pro rata Share of 
the profits AND a bonus on all their 
purchases. 


It is a comprehensive scheme, with its own producing 
oil wells, its own tank steamers, road and railway rolling 
stock, distributing depots in the chief dock centres and | 
inland towns, and its own Refinery in England. 


Petrol consumers will mot be asked to commit them- 
sclves to any contracts—now or later. 


This advertisement is simply to invite all Petrol 
users and others who desire to learn more about and 
benefit by this Scheme to forward name and address on | 
this Coupon without delay. 





COUPON. 


Please send me full particulars of the Petrol Scheme. 


S.R. 





Jo MOTOR OWNERS’ PETROL COMBINE, LIMITED, 
EGYPTIAN HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Managing Director: A. E. HODGSON, 


MOTOR INVESTCRS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
A. ST. GEORGE CAULFEILD 


Chairman: 


BRITISH-AUSTRIAN OIL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


Chairman: THE LORD ARTHUR CECIL. 





SPECTATOS 





This Advertisement will not appear again. 


[October 19, 1912. 





SIXTY- FIFTH REPORT 


OF THE 


Yokohama Specie Bank 


LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO) 
presented to the Shareholders 


AT THE 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 
HELD AT 
THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
ON 


TUESDAY, 10th SEPTEMBER, 1912. 





ee Yen 48,000,000 
... Yen 80,000,000 
eee Ven 17,850,000 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED 
CAPITAL PAID UP 
RESERVE FUND 






PRESIDENT—VISCOUNT YATARO MISHIMA. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—JUNNOSUKE INOUYE, Eaq. 


DIRECTORS— 
VISCOUNT YATARO MISHIMA, 
NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 
YUKL YAMAKAWA, Esq. 
TCHUNOSUKE KAWASHIMA, Esq. 
JUNNOSUKE INOUYE, Esq. 
KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. 
ROKURO HARA, Esq. 
MASUNOSUKE ODAGIRI, Esq. 
BARON KOYATA IWASAKI, 


AUDITORS— 
YASUNORI ASADA, Esq. | TAMIZO WAKAO, Esq. 
BRANCHES— 
ANTUNG-HSIEN. HONOLULU. NAGASAKI. SAN FRANCISCO, 
BOMBAY. KOBE. NEWCHWANG, SHANGHAI, 
CALCUTTA. LIAO YANG. NEW YORK. TIELING. 
CHANGCHUN. LONDON. OSAKA. TIENTSIN, 
DAIREN (Dalny). LYONS. PEKING. TOKIO, 
HANKOW. FENGTIEN RYOJUN 
HONG KONG. (Mukden). (Port Arthur). 


TREAD GPP IGG. .....0..ccccccccsesesccescccocsesses YOKOHAMA, 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GrstTLemEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and of the Profit and Loss Account for the 
Half-year ended 30th June, 1912. The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past 
Hali-year, including yen 1,195,1°6,*% brought forward from last Account, amount 
to yen 14,750,5 74 of which yen 11,381.797.°* have been deducted for literests, 
Taxes, Ghrrent Expenses, Rebate on Bills Current, Bad and Doubtful Debs 
Bonus for a and Clerks, &c., leaving a balance of yen 3,348,75.".°° for 
eppropriati The Directors now propose that yen 350,000.°° be added to the 
Keeerve Fund, and recommend a Dividend at the rate of 12 


per cent. per 
unnum, which will absorb yen 1,800,000.°°, 







The Balance, yen 1,198,759.°°, will 
be carried forward to the credit of next “Account. 
VISCOUNT YATARO MISHIMA, Chairman, 
Head Office: Yokohama, 10th September, 1912, 
BALANCE SHEET. 


80th June, 1912, 
LiaBILITIES. Y 


Capital paid up.............csccccccscssessecsesrensseceecccccsscesoonsesoncns 30,000,000. ° © 
Reserve Fund patinenensns 17,500,000, © © 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts ... 381,949. *¢ 

6,741,565, * ¢ 





Notes in Circulation sieasineniinindii 

Deposits (Current, Fixed, be) ..... 

Bills Payable, Bills Redise ounted, , Acceptances, and other 
Sums due by the Bank ...... ‘ 

Dividends Unclaimed 

Amount brought forward from last Account .. 


: 149, 372,026, 











Net Profit for the past Half-year ..............s:csssssessereesseree 
Cash Account— Asserts, Y. 
ae 18,597,299. 3 
At Bankers oe . 9,261,805. ° 5—27,859,105, 1 4 
Investinents in Public Securities. Sncupenmendadnediivenmenennaininiee 21,613,986, * 2 
Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. 99,413,309, © ® 
Bilis Receivable aud other Sums due to the Bank | . 158,704, 784.24 
Bullion and Foreign Money ; -  1,708,427.5? 
Bank's Premises, Properties, F uruiture, ‘ke. Siiaamaininenaniae 4,121,712.°¢ ¢ 


Yen ~ 308,421,325. © ee 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills 
Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers 


and Clerks, &e. ......... NANI LATE 11,381,797. ** 
a a ee 350,000, ° * 
To Dividend— 
yen 6.°° ner Old Share for 240,000 Shares 
{yen iee __——<—_. . . = . 1,800,000. °* 
To Balance carried forward to next Account .....csssesse0 1,198,759. © § 
Yen 14,730,556. ' * 
: A 
By Balance brought forward 3lst December, 1911 . . 1,195,136, * 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Ha eet ending | 
TOE PUR, BOGB. ..cccrcccesessesesecees - 3,535,420, ¢® 


Yen 14,730,556. Te 


We have examined the above Accounts in detail, comparing them with the 
Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and 
Agencies, and have found them to be correct. We have further inspected 
the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also those held on account of Loana, 
Advances, &c., and have found them all to be in accordance with the Books 


and Accounts of the Bank 
YASUNORI ASADA 


TAMIZO WAKAO, } Auditors, 
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No More Money Troubles 


How you can lengthen your life. 


The peace of mind and freedom from worry that a 
Canada Life Annuity will bring you, will undoubtedly 
tend to lengthen your life. The man whose savings 
are thus wisely invested not only obtains an unusually 
profitable return, but is freed from ail anxiety. 
Canada Life Security is beyond question. The 
Canada Life Assurance Co. is the oldest, largest and 
strongest Life Office in Canada, and every Canada 
Life Annuitant can rest assured that his income will 


be punctually paid, 


The High Value. 


A man of 68 purchasing a Canada Life 
Annuity for £1,000 derives therefrom an 
income of £127 7s. 9d. a year for life. 


The Security. 
Canada Life Investments 
Government supervision. 
The Company’ 
Government 


are subject to 


y's valuations are subject to 
Approval. 

The Company’s books are periodically in- 
spected by Government Officials. 

Risky investments are prohibited by law. 
The Company's 
£9,000,000. 


assets amount to over 


Send for Special Annulty Booklet, stating your age, to— 


Canada Life Assurance Co. 
ESTABLISHED 18i7 


14 KING WILLIAM } Sears LONDON, E.C. 


OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


NOW READY. 


STORY & TRIGGS are now issuing a 
revised edition of their book dealing 
with the 


THREE GREAT PERIODS 
OF FURNITURE 


under the title of 


“Replicas of Old English 


. > 
Furniture. 


The book is divided into Sections: 
JACOBEAN, QUEEN ANNE, and GEORGIAN 


and contains numerous Illustrations of the styles of the 
17th and 18th Centuries, 





Every Reader of this Journal interested 
in Period Furnishing is invited to write 


for a copy, which may be had free from 


STORY & TRIGGS, Ltd. 


ONLY SHOWROOMS, 


152-154-156 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 
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_SKEFFINGTON’ S LIST. 


THIS DAY.—Dewy 8vo, cloth, with 3 Iitustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a SUSSEX PARSON 
(The Late Rev. Edward Eoys Elliman). 


These recollections of Events, and of People lowg since passed from this 
earth, written at ditferent periods by the late Rector of Berwick, are now 
published in th bel ef that a truthful record of Church and Cenntry life 
generally, as s in Sussex almost a hundred years ago, will inferest men and 
won n of this cer ntury 

* The book has a real ih istorical value, apart from its intense loeal interest.” 


—P ‘ali Mall Gazette. 





3y the Rev. G. F. CECIL DE CARTERET, M.A., Vicar of Christ 
Church, E. Greenwich. THIS DAY. Price 2s. net. 

ADDRESSES TO BOYS AND BOY 
SCOUTS. Fourteen new and original Addresses to Lads 
and Boy Scouts. Among the titles are :—*“ What’s Wrong in 
Gambiing”— “A Lad’s Prayers ”—‘ How to Keep Fit 
“Chosen to be a Soldier” —“A Successful Runner ” 
Little Member (the Tongue) ”—“ Idle Hands ”—&e., &c, 


“ A 





By the Rev. C. A. HOUGHTON, M.A., Rector of St. Petrocks 
Exeter, and Canon of Salisbury. THIS DAY. Price 2s. net. 


we CHRISTIAN SCHEME and HUMAN 
EEDS. 

e R. attemp t to set for imple outline, the Christian Scheme of Life, 
in view of the Three primary and universal Human Needs. Alb Life declares 
to us the three requirements of Christianity, which spring from the Perpetual 
Incarnation of life's Lord, mau’ s union with his God; Public Wors hip, a 


rth, in 






Sacramental System ; the Right Regulation of Conduct,’’"—Extract from Prejace. 
THIS DAY.—By the Rev. J. R PRIDIE, M. A., Vicar of Ham, 
Surrey. 3s. 6d. net. 


CREDO: 
Creed. 


“ These singularly lucid and interesting instructions will be of great value 


Plain Instructions en the Apostics’ 





both for Town and Country Parishes.” Vide review in the Tines of Sc ptem- 

ber 19th, 1912, 

By the Rev. W. P. ROBERTSON, B.D., St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
JUST OUT. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


IMMORTALITY AND LIFE ETERNAL. 


A Study in the Christian ( vontribution to a Universal Hope. 


“ Written in a candid and enli¢htened spirit.”—The Timea, 
* Much that is well thought out and well eee —The Athenziem, 


SKEFFINGTON & SON, 34 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


Edited by HAROLD COX, 
OCTOBER 1912. 
Mr. Balfour in the Study. | Current Literature. 


Price 6s. 


By Wantex DE La Mare, 
dies. 
Secret Reme By Hveu 8. Exuior. The Church Militant. 


. Apprenticeshi 
Sir William ereshel. 7 ot "ne Crum Jacksox, 
By A. 


i Democracy and Liberalism. 
The First of the Fenians. by Auteur A. BauMax», 
By Cartais Harny GRauaM, 


} 
} Politics and Prices. 
A Seventeenth Century Admiral By the Eprroa, 
and Diplomat. | The Presidential Election in the 
Walter Scott and Jcanna Baillie. United States. 
By Vicror G, Piarr, 


The Problem of Persia. 
GREEN al Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.¢ 


Hrsgs. 


LONGMANS, 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Edited by REGINALD POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 


No. 108. OCTOBER 1912. Royal &vo. Price 5s. 
1, Articles. —THE TRIBAL HIDAGE. By J. Browxumz, THE BATTLE 
OF SANDWICH AND EUSTACE THE MONK, By Hexry Lewin 


GERMAN OPINION OF THE DIVORCE OF HENRY VIII. 

Surra. INNER AND OUTER CABINET AND 
PRIVY COUNCIL, 1679-1783. By H. W. V. Temrertex. BURKE, 
WINDHAM, AND PITT. By J. Horzanp Rose, Litt.D. 

2, Notes and Documents.—Studies in Magna Carta. I. Waynagium and Con- 
tenemeutum. By Proressoa James Tare.—A Papal Visitation of Bury 
St. Edmunds and Westminster in 1234, By Miss Rose Gainau.—The 
Anglo-French Peace Negotiations of 1806. By Cotoxz: E, M. Lnorp, 
R.E., and others. 


Casson. 
By PRESERVED 


Short Notices. Index. 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Reviews of Books 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Ca, 


ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECTURE 
By CYRIL E. POWER, A.R.I1.B.A. 
Feap. Sve, cloth gilt. With Eicht Plates and Four Hundred and Sixteen 
lilustrations, 
Two Vois. Se. net. 

* Tt would really seem as if at last a new spirit has breathed over the Euglish 
text-hbooks of Gothic Architecture. Mr, Power ‘s book wm quite startlingly 
modern.” —Journal of the Royal lustitute of British Architects. 

TALBOT & CO., 13 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.( 


= 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal/-yearly, from 
January to June, and from Juby to December, on the third Saturday iu January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearty Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller ov Newsagent or from the Office at Is, 6d, cach, By post, 1s. 9d, 
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THE NATICNAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To © the p and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physica! condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£ 8. | 
+. 25 0 O | Members 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 0 0 | Associates, with Literature 
Members on exe a se and Journal ne on 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








Hon. Vice-Presidents 





Colonel W. J. 8B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8S.W. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
CHLORODYNE 


Universally acknowledged to be the Most 
Valuable Medicine Known and the 
Best and Surest Remedy for 


COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


In DIARRHEA and other complaints of the 
bowels it acts likea charm, and its soothing and 
restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHEUMATISM 


THE RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE, 


Insist on having 
the ORIGINAL 
and 
ONLY GENUINE 
Chlorodyne, 

Dr. J. Collis Browne's. 
Convincing 
Medical Testimony 
with each bottle, 


Of all Chemists, 
1/14, 2/9, 4,6. 











Baby’s Welfare r 


If your baby is not thriving, write at once for a free sample of the “ Allenburys” 

Food and pamphlet entitled “ Infant Feeding and Management.”’ It wili save 

you endless trouble in the care of your child. The “‘ Allenburys” Foods give 

reedom from digestive ailments, promote sound sleep, and form the best 
means of rearing a child by hand. 


The  Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3. 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, of 108 Lonpow 
Srreet, Norwicu, who have been established over half a century, 
invite you to send all kinds of Old Gold, Jewellery, Silver Plate, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, and any article of value. A fair offer will be 
made, and if not accepted the goods are safely returned, Estimates 
given on particulars supplied through the post. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 


Post 8vo, eatin ed price 7s. 
“GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 


AREY’S 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge, 





London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 














MEDOC., 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 2+" Deum. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dosen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
_ MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


SPEED LIMIT? 


None where 


HIERATICA 


NOTE PAPER 


is in question. Your pen 
will glide over its smooth 
parchment surface with 
the minimum of friction, 
and you can make a 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 








“speed spurt” without 
any danger of an “ink 
spurt.” 


Of all Stationers at 1/- per Box. 
Sample free on application to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and 
Communications upon matters of business should not 
be addressed to the Evitor, but to the Pustisner, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





ENCLISH AND CONTINENTAL 
ADVERTISERS 


desiring to reach the richest 
consuming market (in proportion 
to area and population) in the 
world, the American North-west, 
which this year has raised a 
record-breaking crop, valued at 
more than one hundred million 


pounds, should advertise in 


THE BELLMAN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
London Office: 
5 CATHERINE COURT, E.C. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Tuacxerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO.. 1 Pall Mall East,S,W. _ 
READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
to hold Siz Numbers, may be obtained by order 
through any Bookseller or Newsagent, price 

23. each, by post 2s, 3d, 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas for 
the best copper-plate work— but in all 
cases the valuo is quite exceptional, as I 
specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct valuc in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plato is a 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens /ree 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LETTERS 
GEORGE MEREDITH 


Collected and Edited by his Son. 
Demy Svo. 2 vols. 21s. net. With 4 Photogre-are Plates. 
ist EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 








ADAM LINDSAY CORDON 
and His Friends in Engiand and Australia. 

By DOUGLAS SLADEN 
& EDITH HUMPHRIS. 


“The authors are to be congratulated on having compiled such a sumptuous 
volume on one of the most interesting figures in modern English poetry.”— 
Dundee Advertiser. 

“It is indeed a peculiarly full miscellany about a remarkable man, a mis- 
eellany that should serve to send many fresh readers to Gordon’s manly, 
vigorous verse.”—Daily Telegraph. 


WHEN | WAS A CHILD 


WRITTEN and . ° 
ILLUSTRATED by Yoshio Markino. 
6s. net. 


Author of “ My Idealed John Bullesses,” &c. 


“The charm of this book—a charm that brings its earlicst chapters especially 
into the small category of books that are lovable—is not due only to the little 
tricks and oddities of a foreigner’s English . . . in certain chapters he explains 
at the same time much of the Japanese mind and the Japanese education which 
may yet be dark ever to students of Japanese life. These, like the chapters on 
Jayaivese and European art, are well worth reading for their matter, though 
they have not the alluring charm of the chapters on childhood . . . it is almost 
needless to say that the charm of the peculiarly appealing book is enhanced 
by a number of drawings.”’—The Times. 





Illustrated. 
i 6d. net, 




















A MODERN PILGRIM IN MECCA 
- A. J. B. WAVELL, F.R.G.S. 


With a Map, Portrait, and other Illustrations. 103. 6d. net. 


“Mr, Wavell’s story of h's pilgrimage to Mecca and his siege in Sanaa 
belong without doubt to the class of authentic books of travel. ... Mr. 
Wavell’s description of his experiences im Mecea are admirably told . . . he 
possesses a genuine sense of humour and power of observation combined with 
arare modesty ... all makes excellent reading. . .. We have nothing but 
prise for his account of his adventures at Sanaa, which is in its way as 
excellent as that of Mecca. He has the happy gift of painting the various 
oficers with whom he meets as individual personalities, irr. Wavell’s book is 
agenuine book of adventure.”— Westminster Gazette. 


SELECTED PASSAGES from the 
Works of BERNARD SHAW 


Arranged by Mrs. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


Square Crown 8vo. With a Photogravure Frontispiece after the 
bust by Rodin. Cloth gilt extra. 5s. net. 











FOURTH CENERATION 
12s. 6d. net. Illustrated. (3rd Impression.) 
ROMANCE OF FAVOURITE 


10s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 


CATEWAY OF SCOTLAND 
103. 6d. net. Dlustrated. 


THROUCH THE HEART OF AFRICA 
12s. 6d. net. Frank H. Melland, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., 
Illustrated. and Edward H. Cholmeley, F.R.LA. 


Janet Ross 
patella 
Frédérick Loliée 
Patel 


A. G. Bradley 








IN SOUTH CENTRAL AFRICA J. M. Moubray, F.R.G.S. 
10s. 6d, net. Illustrated. 

ITALIAN TRAVEL SKETCHES 
7s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 

BELCIUM, The Land of Art 
5s. net. Dlustrated. 


THE CUADALQUIVIR 





Prof. James Sully, LL.D. 





W. B. Griffis 


Paul Gwynne 





7s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 
THE SPELL OF THE ROCKIES E. A. Mills 
Gs. net. Illustrated. 





THE POEMS 
GEORGE MEREDITH 


Complete in one volume, library edition, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Also a pocket edition on Oxford India paper, limp leather, 10s. 6d. 
net, and a large paper edition printed on English mould made 
paper, bound in buckram with label and limited to 500 copies. 
21s. net. 


THE POEMS OF 


ADAM LINDSAY CORDON 


The only Complete Edition of Gordon’s Poems yet published, 
including several poems never before printed. Arranged hy 
Douglas Sladen, with Three Sketches of Gordon drawn by himself, 
and other illustrations. 2s. 6d. met. 

“His poems are read with enthusiastic admiration. ... Mr. Sladen has 
done his work admirably.’’— Bookman, 


A CHILD’S DAY. 


Verses by Walter de la Mare 





With 24 full-page photographic Illustrations by Carine and 
Will Cadby mounted on thiek grey paper. 8vo. 5s. net. 

An exceptionally charming book. It is coneerned with the succeeding events 
in the day of a little girl told in verse by Mr. de la Mare and appropriately 
illustrated from photographs by Mra. Cadby. 





THE LISTENERS 


32mo, 2s. 6d. net. By Walter de la Mare 
** His interpretation of life has a kind of fairness and purity of tho 
infinitely delicate and rare.”—The Morning Post. 
“* He has charm, and a beauty of form rare enough to-day, eombined with a 
definite vision.”’- ¢ Athenzum, 





ight 


SHEPHERD SONGS OF 
ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


A Pastoral Garland selected and arranged 
By Adelaide L. S. Gosset 


Author of “Shepherds of Britain.” Imp. 16mo. 5s. net. 





SONG IN SEPTEMBER 
Crown 8vo. By Norman Gale 

LEGENDS AND LAYS OF 

THE WIGHT 


5s. net. 











Crown 8yo. 5s. net. By Percy G. Stone 
NOVELS ‘ornx® 


NOW READY A new novel by 


Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS, titled 
PRISCILLA 


HERO OF HERAT MAUD DIVER 


** Well worth reading.”—The Times, 
A SLICE OF LIFE ROBERT HALIFAX 
“ A fine story.”— Punch. 
“ A book of singular power and insight.”—British Weekly. 
“ Vigorous, well-balanced, certainly a book one must not forget.”’— Daily News. 


BROAD WALK BARONESS LEONIE AMINOFF 


“ This is a real artistic achievement.’’— Manchester Guar dian, 
“It will make the oldest reader feel young again.”—Sunday Times. 
**One of the noveis of the season, extraordinary clever.”—Dundee Advertiser, 


MY LOVE AND I A_WELL-KNOWN WRITER 
Writing under the Pseudonym of Maarix Reprisup 


“A work of distinction and value.’"— Westminster Gazette. 

“ Vivid and vita!, magnificently written.”—Deily Mail. 

“ Wholly delightful ; the book is worth perusal.”—Athenzum, 
THE BLUE WALL RW. Child 
ROSE OF THE CARDEN (2nd Imp.) Katharine Tynan 
FYe (3rd Impression) 
| TO-DAY 














Maarten Maartens 
Percy White 
que 











Write for Constable’s Hlustrated Xmas Gift Book List—free on application. 


CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd. 





LONDON, W.C. 
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A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL 


OF 


LITERATURE AND ETHICS 


EVERYMAN 


Will provide for Every Man and Woman, 
at a price within the reach of all, a 


High Class Weekly Literary Journal 


in which the foremost Leaders of Thought 
will make their pronouncements on the 
vital problems and questions of the hour, 














FIRST LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS : 


NORMAN ANGELL 
HILAIRE BELLOC 

A. C. BENSON 

MONSIGNOR R. H. BENSON 

REV. R. J. CAMPBELL 

G. K. CHESTERTON 

EDMUND GARDNER 

PERCEVAL GIBBON 

LORD GUTHRIE 

THOMAS HOLMES 

SIR OLIVER LODGE 

JOHN MASEFIELD 

PROFESSOR PHILLIMORE 
STEPHEN REYNOLDS 

ERNEST RHYS 

W. H. D. ROUSE 

PROF. G. SAINTSBURY 

SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON 
PROF. ARTHUR THOMSON 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, O.M. 
H. G. WELLS 

REV. ALEXANDER WHYTE 
HENRI BERGSON 

PROF. HANS DELBRUCK 
VICTOR GIRAUD 
COUNT GOBLET 
ABBE HOUTIN 
PRINCE KROPOTKIN 

PROF. EMILE LEGOUIS 
HENRI LICHTENBERGER 
BARON CARAN LOMBROSO 
COUNT LUTZOW 

MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
HENRI MAZEL 

EMILE VANDERVELDE 
PRESIDENT ANDREW WHITE 


D’ALVIELLA 





The first number will contain a pen and ink 
PORTRAIT of ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, O.M. 
by WILL ROTHENSTEIN 


EVERYMAN 


will recognise that there never was a time when 
guidance was more urgently needed, for we are 
living in a wonderful age when every landmark is being 
swept away, and every belief is being challenged. 


EVERYMAN 


will endeavour to strengthen the moral and intellectual 
life of the people for the ever-growing responsibility of 
citizenship. 


SEND A POSTCARD FOR PROSPECTUS 
ORDER IT FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT TO-DAY 


No. 1 


READY TO-DAY 
PRICE ONE PENNY 


London: J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., Aldine House, W.C. 
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Demy 8vo. 402 pages. Cloth, gilt top, price 5s. net; 
Post free from the Publishers, 5s. 4d. net. 


THE TRIAL OF 
OSCAR SLATER 


Edited by WILLIAM ROUGHEAD, Edinburgh, 


Dedicated to the Hon. LORD GUTHRIE 
(the Judge presiding at the Trial). 
The Report of this trial is taken from the official shorthand notes, and the Illustra. 
tions are from the official productions, 

Tue Ovrtoox.—* Mr. Roughead has done his work of exposing 
the weakness of the evidence upon which Slater was convicted 
with the skill of a profound lawyer, and has shown good reason 
why the case ought to be reviewed.” 


NOTABLE TRIAL SERIES. 


Now ready. Price 5s. net each volume, 
SCOTTISH TRIALS. 

MADELEINE SMITH. Edited by A. Duncan Smitn, F.S.A. (Scot.) 
DR, PRITCHARD. Edited by Wm. Roveneap, W.S., Edinburgh. 
CITY OF GLASGOW BANK DIRECTORS. Edited by Sheriff Wat.ace, 
EUGENE MARIE CHANTRELLE. Edited by A. Duncan &miru. 
DEACON BRODIE. Edited by Wm. Roveueap, W.S., Edinburgh. 
JAMES STEWART (The Appin Murder). E:lited by D. N. Mackay, 
A. J. MONSON. Edited by J. W. More, B.A. (Oxon.), Advocate. 
CAPTAIN PORTEOUS. Edited by Wm. Rovcurap, W.S., Edinburgh, 
THE DOUGLAS CAUSE. [Edited by A. Francis Srevart, Advocate, 
OSCAR SLATER. Edited by Wm. Roveueap, W.S., Edinburgh. 
MRS. M‘LACHLAN, Edited by Wm. RovGueap, W.S., Ediuburgh, 


ENGLISH TRIALS. 
THE STAUNTONS. Edited by J. B. Array, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
FRANZ MULLER. Edited by H. B. Irvine, M.A. (Oxon.} 
LORD LOVAT. Edited by Davip N. Mackay, Solicitor. 
WILLIAM PALMER. Edited by Georae H. Knorr, Barrister-at-Law 
THE ANNESLEY CASE. [Edited by Anprew Lana, 


In Preparation. 
MRS. MAYBRICK, Edited hy H. B. Irvine, M.A. (Oxon.) 
DR. GEORGE HENRY LAMSON. [Edited by H. L. Ava, 
MARY BLANDY. Edited by W. Roveneap. 
EUGENE ARAM. Edited by Eric R. Watson, 








Descriptive Pamphlets post free to the Publishers: 


WILLIAM HODCE & CO., 12 Bank Street, Edinburgh, 


And at 7 Sicilian Avenue, London, 


Edited by 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. witraio wero. 


Quarterly. No. 303. Contents for OCTOBER, 1912. Price 5s. 6d. net. 
Repvucep Curistianity: Irs Apvocates AND ITs Critics. By the Editor. 
Is Darwinism PLarep Out? By B. E. Froude, C.B., F.R.S. 
‘Tue Centenary or St. CLarr. By the Rev. Paschal Robinson, O.F.M. 
Eneuisu Catuouic Literature. By the Editor. 
Recent Ligut on JeRvSALEM TopoGraruy. By the Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P. 
Porms.—La Decenne Sete. By Isabel Clarke. 
Newsrorn. By Dorothea Still. 
La Famitye, t’Erat, t’Eouise, L’EcoLe et p’Enrant. By Georges Fonsegrive, 
PersonaL Recoiiections or a “ Dustin” RevieweR—Dora GREENWELL 
McCuesney. By Michael Barrington. 
Dean Grecory. By James Britten. 
Wuat is a Conservative? By G. K, Chesterton, 
Tue Entry into THE Dark Aces. By Hilaire Belloc. 
Lanour: Wan or Peace? By Professor TI, M. Kettle, 
Some Recent Books. 


London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Subscriptions only received by GorpoN AND GortcH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror AND ComPAny, 
AND Wituiams, Christchurch; H. Bai.uis 
R. Sprecxiey, Auckland; and 


Dunedin; Simpson 


AND Company, Wellington, N.Z.; 





C. W. Ri 14By, Adelaide. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
a 





NAPOLEON 
By AUGUST FOURNIER. 


Professor of History at the University of Vienna. 

Translated by A. E. ADAMS. 

With 7 Maps and 2 Portraits. 
First Edition, May, 1911. 

“Scholarship wedded to choice language, free from partisan or 
national bias, always dignified and aiming at the truth.”—The 
Bookman. 

“There is no history of Napoleon that is at once so authoritative, 
so compact, and so readable.” —The Outlook. 

“It is a study that will commend itself in an extraordinary 
degree to soldiers. . .. Calm, impartial, and dispassionate.” — United 
Service Magazine. 

“ Of quite absorbing interest.”"—Army and Navy Gazette. 


2 vols., 8vo. Price 21s. net. 


Second Edition, January, 1912. 


Arthur James Balfour as Philosopher 
and Thinker. A collection of passages in his Non- 
political Writings, Speeches, and Addresses, 1879 to 1912. 
Selected and Arranged by WILFRID M. SHORT (Mr. 
Balfour’s Private Secretary). With Portrait. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth 
Century. By R. H. 'TAWNEY. With 6 Maps of Manors 
(1590-1620). 8vo. 9s. net. 





PROF. SCHAFER’S BRITISH ASSOCIATION ADDRESS. 


Life: Its Nature, Origin and Main- 
tenance. By E. A. SCHAFER, M.D., Se.D., F.R.S. 8vo. 
Paper covers. Is. net. 

*,* This is the only Edition authorized by Professor Schafer. 


History of English Literature, from 
‘Beowulf’ to Swinburne. By ANDREW LANG. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*.* THE SECOND EDITION is now ready. 
“the book is extraordinarily good ; by far the freshest, sanest, wisest guide 
to the whole range of English letters which has yet appeared.’’—The Spectator, 


Men, Women, and Minxes. Py Mrs. ANDREW 
LANG. With a Prefatory Note by Mr. ANDREW LANG. 
8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 

ContEents.—French and English Minxes— Pitfalls for Collectors 
—Trials of the Wife of a Literary Man—The Fairchild Family and 
their Creator, &c. 

** We can well believe that Mr. and Mrs. Lang ‘ laughed over them together,’ 
as che says, for many of them are lightened with just the kind of humour that 

Andrew Lang enjoyed and practised himself.”"—The Times. 


Alpine Studies. By W.A. B.COOLIDGE, M.A. With 
16 views of the High Alps, reproduced after photographs. 
Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC BOOKS. 


William George Ward and the Catholic 
Revival. By WILFRID WARD. RE-ISSUE, with a 
NEW PREFACE. &vo. 6s. 6d. net. [On Monday next. 

The Eve of Catholic Emancipation. 
3y the Right Rev. Monsignor BERNARD WARD, F.R.Hist.S, 
(3 vols.). Volume III, With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s, éd. net. 

*.* Vols. I and II. price 21s. net. 


The Three Sisters of Lord Russell of 


Killowen. Sketches of Convent Life. By the 
Rev. MATTHEW RUSSELL, 8.J. With Portrait and other 
Tilustrations. S8vo. 6s. net. 


By FATHER 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Life of St. Francis of Assisi. 
CUTHBERT, 0O.S8.F.C. With 13 Illustrations. 
net. 

“ We would end as we have ltegun, with the clear sound of praise, warmly 

commending to all lovers of St. Francis a work which thoroughly deserves a 

eatholic welcome in the most literal sense of the word.—T'he Times. 





Unemployment: A Problem of Industry. 
By W. H. BEVERIDGE, Stowell Civil Law Fellow of 
University College, Oxford; formerly Sub-Warceen of 
Toynbee Hall. THIRD EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 
8vo. 9s. net. [On Monday neat. 
Hundred Years of Confiict: being 


Some Records of the Services of Six 
Generals of the Doyle Family. By Colonel 


A 


ARTHUR DOYLE. With 11 Iustrations. S8vo. 9s. net. 
“ A record that few soldiers, nowadays, could rival.”"—Country Life. 
“A most delightful resemé of military history.’’— Broad Arrow. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





A SELECTION FROM 


JOHN LONG'S NEW LIST 


SECOND EDITION AT PRESS. 


SENSATIONS OF PARIS 


By ROWLAND STRONG. With upwards of 60 Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. net. 

ATHENZUM says: “A finely written and discriminating study.” 

Dairy TetecRraru says: “Mr. Strong presents us with pictures 
and impressions of Paris which will prove interesting to those who 
know not the French capital, to those who know it but slightly, 
and to those who know it well.” 

Liverroon Post “Mr. Strong deserves well of his 
readers, he comes nearer to a revelation of the soul of the city 
than most writers of his time and he reveals himself as a man 
with a rare literary gift of expression. ‘Sensations of Paris’ 
should be one of the best read of the season’s new books.” 

DO NOT FAIL TO READ THIS FASCIXATING WORK. 


THE VICEROYS OF IRELAND 
By CHARLES O’MAHONY. With and 
numerous other Portraits and Illustrations, The 
First Complete History of the Viceroys. 


says: 


Photogravure 
16s. net. 


The Times says: “Compiled in a judicious and attractive 


manner.” 


THROUGH DANTE’S LAND : 
Impressions in Tuscany By Mrs. COLQUHOUN 
GRANT, Author of “Brittany to Whitehall,” &. Photo- 
gravure and 32 Illustrations from Photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Times says: “A pleasant mixture of the quiet social 
intercourse and the all-pervading spell of the Tuscan landscape.” 


LORDS AND LADIES OF THE 
ITALIAN LAKES By EDGCUMLE STALEY. With 
coloured Frontispiece and numerous Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Times says: “A chronicle given with much spirit and gusto 
of the romantic scenes and events which history has associated 
with this fascinating country, its villas, and its castles.” 


JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS, 
Six Shillings Each, 
THINGS AS THEY ARE Mrs. E. K. WILLIAMSON 


Surrrirty TELEGRAPH says: “So interestingly told that one resds it with 
true delight.” 
THE BAD LORD LCCKINGTON FLORENCE WARDEN 
Author of “The Matheson Money.” 
Westminster GAZETTE says: “‘ An ingenious and sustained story and just 
the right length.” 
THE TWO RIVERS -RNEST E. BRIGGS 
WestTMINsTeR Gazeite says: “For the greater part the book merits high 
It is a carciul and earnest novel that ought not to lack an appreciative 


praise. MK 


audience, and promises much for the future,’ 

LEFT IN CHARGE VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH 

Author of “ The Canon in Residence.” 

EBrruincuam Post says: “A capital story marked by a great deal of hwmrour 
and observation,” 


THE SLEEPING VILLAGE JULIA NEVILLE 
The Times **A meritorious story of the domestic and social life of a 
quiet Russian village. 


QUEER LITTLE JANE 
(Ready Oct, 2 2nd.) 


A YEAR WITHOUT A CHAPERONE 
(Ready Oct. 22nd.) ELSIE M,. CAWTHORNE 


THE VILLAGE INFIDEL 


(Ready Oct. 22nd. 38. 6d.) 


THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON 


THE GATE OPENERS 


K, L. MONTGOMERY, 
(6s. Se 


says 


CURTIS YORKE 


Cc. E. HEANLEY 


Author of “ The Cardinal’s Pawn.” nd Edition.) 

Grove says: “ Contains a real, carefully thought-out plot. An 
agreeable novelty is in the incorporation of a number cf old Welsh 
customs, legends, and folk-lore. The book should find favour with 
cultivated readers; it is out of th 
not often used in fiction.” 


rut, with a historical element 


LONDON: JOHN LONG, Lid., 12, 13,14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 
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Mr. JOHN LANE'S 


BRILLIANT NEW FICTION 


BOOKS 





THE JOYOUS ADVENTURES OF 
ARISTIDE PUJOL 





By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 6s. 

By WILLIAM J. LOCKE Now Ready 
HOFFMAN’S CHANCE 

A Study of Stageland 6s. 


By WILLIAM CAINE 


MornixG Post.— The most considerable piece of work Mr. Caine has yet 
done. . . . ‘ Hoffman’s Chance’ would have been worth writing merely for the 
presente itio n of Orde, the ass, and Psyche, the cat—especially the latter, whose 
portraiture is one of the most vivid and effective presentations that las ever 
come our way. 


THE ILLUSIONS OF 
MR. & MRS. BRESSINGHAM 


A Comedy of Manners 
By GERRARD BENDALL 


Dairy TeL_ecearu.— A delightful farcical comedy of modern life . . 
agent d | dialogues, . lively entertainment.” 


THE BOUNTIFUL HOUR 


By MARION FOX 


Author of “The Seven Nights,” 
North,” &c. 
Morxinxe Post.—* There is a distinction about the writings of Miss Marion 
Fox. . In her new novel we have the same pathos with tate rludes of joyous- 
ness, and over both moods a ay reigning eugee me.” 


6s. 


. natural, 





6s. 
“The Hand of the 


THE UNBEARABLE 
BASSINGTON 


By H. H. MUNRO (“SAKI”’) 


6s. 
Short ly 





New Memoirs, Biographies, Cc. 


FANNY BURNEY AT THE COURT OF 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE. Illustrated. 16s, net, 
By Constance Hill 
THIRTEEN YEARS OF A BUSY 
WOMAN’S LIFE. Llustrated. 16s, net. 
By Mrs. Alec Tweedie 
HISTORY OF THE PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
By Myles Birket Foster 
MY LIFE IN PRISON. 





5s, net. 
By Donald Lowrie 


AMERICAN SOCIALISM OF THE 


PRESENT DAY. 5s, net. 
By Jessie Wallace Hughan 


BALLADS WEIRD AND WONDERFUL. 
With 25 Drawings by Vernon Hill 
21s. net. 
THE VAN EYCKS AND THEIR ART. 
By W. H. James Weale and 
M. H. Brockwell. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 


ROMANTIC TRIALS OF THREE CENTURIES. 
By Hugh Childers 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. __ (Shortly. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., LONDON, W. 





Mr. Heinemann’s 


NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


Arthur Rackhem’s New Pictures. 
ZESOP’S FABLES. 

Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM in Colour and Black 
and White. ‘Translated by V. S. Vernon Jonus, M.A. With 
Introduction by G. K. Cuesrerron. Large crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 

(Also an Edition de Luze with large Plates, limited to 1,000 
copies for Great Britain and Ireland. 258. net.) 


EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE 


ART. An Outline of East Asiatic Design. By ERNEST 
FENOLLOSA. With 230 Plates in Colour and Monochrome, 


In 2 volumes. Crown 4to. 36s. net. 


ALL THE TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
By CHARLES and MARY LAMB and H. 8S. MORRIS. 
With 46 Plates in Colour from Paintings of the Great 
Masters. In 2 vols., large medium 8vo, cloth extra, full gilt 
sides. 2is. net. 


SALVE! 
By GEORGE MOORE. (Uniform with 
“Ave !”) Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUISE | DE 
CUSTINE. Vivid Personal Recollections of the French 
Revolution. By E. MAUGRAS and COUNT DE CROZE- 
LEMERCIER. Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 10s. net. 


GERMAN MEMORIES. 
By SIDNEY WHITMAN. Demy 6vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


WOMAN AND WOMANHOOD. 
By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D. _Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND (Author of “John Christopher”), 
With 24 Pl: ates in Monoe hrome. 6s. net. 


PICTURES OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 
By JOSEPH PENNELL. Crown 4to. Ss. net. 


THE FOUR GARDENS. 
By “HANDASYDE.” Illustrated by Cartes Roprnson, 
8 Plates in Colour. és. net. 


THE BOOK OF BEGGARS. — 
Pictured by W. DACRES-ADAMS. Crown 4to. 
Plates in Colour. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE OLD CLOCK BOOK. — 
By N. HUDSON MOORE. With 104 Illustrations and a full 
list of Clockmakers. Large crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PROMISED LAND: | 


The Autobiography of a Russian Immigrant. 
ANTIN. _ Crown 8v0. llustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 





the Author’s 





With 8 Portraits. 





With 12 


By MARY 





« Little Books aout Ola Furniture.” 
CHIPPENDALE AND HIS SCHOOL, 
By J. P. BLAKE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SHERATON PERIOD. 
By A. E. REVEIRS-HOPKINS. Illus. Cr. 8vo. 26, 6d. net. 


A LEGEND OF OLD PERSIA and other 
Verses. By A. B. S. TENNYSON. Demy 8vo. &s. net. 


The Great Engravers. 

Edited by ARTHUR M. HIND. Each volume with 64 
pages of Illustrations. 2s. Gd. net. New Volumes: (1) 
MARCANTONIO; (2) HOLBEIN. ‘To follow also shortly: (3) 
REMBRANDT ; (4) Barro.ozzi; (5) Fraconarp; (6) Hogarrna. 
(Previously published in 1911, uniform: Diirer, Van Dyck, 
Watteau and Boucher, J. R. Smith, Goya, Mantegna.) 


New 6s. Novels 


ADNAM’S ORCHARD 
MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR 
LESS THAN THE DUST Mary A. Hamilton 
THE BOOK OF WONDER Lord Dunsany 
BETWEEN TWO THIEVES (2nd Imp.) Richard Dehan 
YONDER (2nd Imp.) E. H. Young 
BORROWERS OF FORTUNE J. L. Herbertson 
THE MARRIAGE OF KETTLE C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne 
ALEXANDER’S BRIDGES (2s. net) W. S. Cather 
THE “ MIND THE PAINT” GIRL (Oct. 24) 
(Adapted from Sir A. W. Pinero’s Play.) Louis Tracy 


THE CAHUSAC MYSTERY (shortly) 
K. and H. Hesketh Prichard 


WILLIAM HEINEM- ANN, 2/ Bedford : Street, WC 
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A NEW SHAKESPEAREAN 
DICTIONARY. 


A Glossary of Shakespeare’s Language. With 


Ilustrative 


Quotations. By RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE , M.A., LL.B. 
Ss. net. 
“Mr. Cunliffe’s book should give pleasure to all Shakespearians.”—Athenzum. 


“ — have pleasure in advising our readers to add this Dictionary to their 
Shakespearian books of reference.’’—Saturday Revie . 


INTRODUCTION T0 THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 


By T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. (Camb.), Hon. Litt.D. (Dublin), 
Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Mel- 
bourne. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

A new treatise which gathers together the results of the great 
amount of philological work that the last quarter of a century has 
produced. 

it is intended to fulfil to-day the purpose which was served in 
its time t xy M: ax Miil ller’s “ Science of Lan; guage.” 


THE MYTHOLOGY or THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS. 


An Introduction to Celtic Myth, Legend, Poetry, and 
Romance, 
By CHARLES SQUIRE. 12s. 6d. net. 

This book will appeal to all who are in any way interested in 
Ceitic mythology an id poetry, or in the mythology and poetry of 
early peoples in general, anc d to all lovers of English literature. 
It is based on the works of scholars deeply lea rned in Qld Gaelic 
and Old Welsh, and as all the chief authorities are duly stated, 
Chess who wish to pursue the subj: oe farther may readily do so. 


IN. BYWAYS OF SCOTTISH | 
HISTORY. 












By LOUIS A. BARBE, B.A. Officier @’Académie, Author of 
“Viscount Dundee,” “ Kirkealdy of Grange,” &e. With 


Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 
Students of Scottish history will find in this book a storehouse 
of new information. Mr. Barbé has gathered into an interesting 
volume the results of much research along unfrequented ways. 
In all there are some twenty studies, all of which will repay the 
reading, and will form together a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of Scottish history. 


SOUTH AFRICAN GEOLOGY. 


By E. H. L. SCHWARZ, A.iU.C.S., F.G.S., Professor of Geology 
at the Rhodes University ¢ ‘ollege, Grahams stown, South 
Africa. Tlustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. net. 

Geology from a South African standpoint, a subject of wide and 
growing importa nee. 


HOW TO SPEAK AND READ. 


By J. BRUCE ALSTON, Recognized Teacher of Public Reading 
and Speaking to the University of Glasgow, Lecturer on 
Elocution in St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, &c. Crown 8vo, 





art binding, cloth t , 2s. 6d. net. 
In this book an attemvt is made to put before the student of the 
art of public speaking, in the simplest and clearest way, the 


common-sense principles on which the art is based. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD: 
lts Philosophy and its Practice. 
By F. W. ni AWAY. Super-crown 8vo, 6s. 
This résumé of philosophic principles and review of the develop- 


ment of Scientific Meth = should be found invaluable by all who are 
mterested in the methodical procedure of scientific investigation. 


THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY. 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Reader in Modern History, 
University of Cambridge. Nrw Eprrion. Crown Svo, art 
binding, cloth back, 2s. net. 

This well-known study of the history and - velopm 
democratic movement is now re-iss mod i n né 
dwells less on the politicians who figure larg om in Parl 
aunals than on the efforts of humbler indiv: omdleg who 
the artisans of England to action which finally compel! 
ible statezmen to listen to their di 
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THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


Literary, Scientific, Etymological, 
OGILVIE, LL.D. 
M.A., LL.D. 


and Prenouncing. By JOHN 
Edited by CHARLES ANNA} N DALE, 
So copious that it will seldom be consulted in 


vain. 872 pages containing 2,546 columns. Nearly 800 lilus- 
trations. Strongly bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. net; roxburgh, 
7s. 6d. net; half-morocco, 9s. net. 


“We have no hesitation in saying that this is by far the most useful one- 
volume E nglish Dic tionary at prese ut existing.” *—Atienzum, 


THE LITERATURE OF ‘THE 
HIGHLANDS. 


By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A.,D.Se. 7s. 6d. net. 

In this volume the author gives a succinct and popular account 
of the Gaelic literature of the Highlands after the Forty-five— 
the golden age of Highland poetry—with interesting and authori- 
tative information regarding the lives of the bard, their choice 
poems, the charming heritage of hymn and song and proverb 
peculiar to the Celts of Scotland, translations and translators, 
travellers and historians. 

“The book certainly proves that Mr. Maclean has a thorough gr 
subject. "Morning Post. 


ip of his 


THE LITERATURE OF THE | 
CELTS. 


By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A.,D.Se. 7s. 6d. net. 
This volume stencils the salient points in the history and 
romance of the subject from the earliest times down to the present 
day. 
“We are convinced that the book fully comes up 
author, and that it will be found both handy and useful 


WOMAN’S PLACE IN RURAL 
ECONOMY. 


Translated from the French of PAUL DE VUYST, Chief- 
Inspector of Agriculture in the Department of Agriculture, 
Belgium. Demy 8vo, art boards, 3g. Gd. net. 

This is a trans sere of anotable book by M. Paul de Vuyst, 
which obtained the prize of the Royal Academy of Belgium for 
the best essay upon the means of improving the moral, inte lee tual, 
and physical condition of the working classes. 


ELECTRICITY 


and its Practical Applications. 

By MAGNUS MACLEAN, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., M.LE.E., Professor 
of Electrical Engineering in the Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 6d, net. 

A new work for engineers and science students. 


° the mark set by the 
— Times. 


EXERCISES IN GAS ANALYSIS. 


Translated from the German of Dr. HARTWIG FRANZEN, 
Professor in the University of Heidelburg. By THOMAS 
CALLAN, M.Sce., Ph.D., F.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 

A systematic introduction to the methods used in gas analysis, 
with discussion of the theoretical questions involved. 


PLANT DISEASES. 

rman of Dr. WERNER F. BRUCK, of tho 
University of Giessen. And Edited by J. R. AINSWORTH 
DAVIS, M.A. (Trin. Coll., Camb.), Principal of the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards. 


A Treatise in Fundamentals for Firemen, 
Colliery Managers, and Others. 
By DANIEL BURNS, M.Inst M.E., Professor of Mining and 
Geology in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. Smail 
crown 8yo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
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TILLAGE, TRADE, and INVENTION. 
An Outline of Industrial History. 

By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
The aim of this book is to give a simple account of the land 

and of those who worked it; of the towns and their trade; of our 

j} industries and the ir expansion; and of the different opinions 

which men of the past have held upon the constantly recurring 

iP oblems of land, labs yur, and industrial enterprise. 
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From Cassell’s List 





RUSSIA 


By Sir DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, 
K.C.LE., K.C.V.O. 

For this, the third edition of the standard work on Russian life, the 
author has revised the text, in order to include all of the latest political and 
national events, including the Russo-Japanese War and its consequences, the 
recent Revolutions, the Rize of the Duma, and new maps, showing the zones 
of vegetation and mineral deposits and the density of population, have been 
Ercgeres. New and Enlarged Edition, Revised and brought up to date. 

edium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Prospectus post free. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
AND DRAUGHTSMEN 


By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A. 
President Royal Institute -f British Architects. 

In this volume, which is intended for both Student and General Reader, 
the author traces the evolution of Architectural Drawing through the achieve 
ments of the great Master-Draughtsmen from medieval times to the present 
generation. With 96 pages of Illustrations. Extra Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 

(Prospectus Post free. 

“Very informing, admirably written, and uncommonly interesting.” 

—Building News. 


THE STORY OF THE RENAISSANCE 


By WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON. 


The author, well known as Staff Lecturer on Atesstese to the Siabegecity 
Extension of the University ab censem, b as d in th 
to recreate the spirit of ti ifested itself in the Middle 
Ages. With 8 full-page Illustrations. “Lense Crown 8vo, 272 pages, cloth 
gilt 5s. net. {Prospectus post free. 
“We can confidently recommend his book to all who wish to get some 
real understanding of the mor, important and one of the most fascinating 
periods in all history.’’—T e Globe. 


HAPPY HOUSES 


By MARY ANSELL, Author of “ The Happy Garden.” 


“ This is a book by itself—it cannot be classed. To those who love cheer- 
fulness. happiness—to those who love dainty houses, pleasant decorations, 
who revel in furnishings and furnishments, this book will cqpest with 

s. net. 


irresistible } force.” 
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Warwick Deeping 
Max Pemberton 
Percy J. Brebner 


Amy le Feuvre 
A FAVOURITE OF FORTUNE Annie S. Swan 


_ CASSELL & | & CO. LTD, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, Ec. 


SINCERITY 

THE VIRGIN FORTRESS 
THE WHITE GAUNTLET 
FOUR GATES 








THE “MEANING 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. FREDERICK A. M. SPENCER. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage, 4d.) 


The patristic theology has become antiquated through the subsequent 
experience of mankind and the extension of science. This book is an attempt 
to give the principles of a Christian theology more in accord with the thought 
and practical idealism of the presentage. This theology springs out of two 
fundamental ideas—namely, evolution, and the higher life, called “the 
spiritual,’’ which is attained in the course of evolution. The main doctrines of 
Christianity are proved and developed by means of this central thought— 
humanity evolving through many thousands of generations, and in the course 
of its evolution acquiring a new kind of life, the spiritual or Divine, which is 
destined to transform human nature into a condition of immortality. 


THE GOSPEL OF FREEDOM. 
By the Rev. H. D. A. MAJOR, M.A., Vice-Principal of the 
Clergy College, Ripon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. (Inland 
Postage, 4d.) 

**It is impossible to think of anyone who could read it carefully, and with 


an effort at sympathy, who would not find any amount to set him thinking, 
and any amount to feel thankful for.’’—Manchester Guarlian, 


A STUDY IN IDEALS: Great 
Britain and India. By MANMATH C.. MALLIK. 
10s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage, 5d.) 

“As a careful and enlightened study of social and political life in both 
countrics this book is well worth the attention of everyone who realises that 


the British people have still to face the gigantic — of securing the 
peaceful, contented, and progressive development of India."’— Leeds Mercury. 


JOHN IN PRISON, and other Poems. 
By G, E. J. THOMPSON. 3s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage, 4d.) 


“This volume proclaims Mr. Thompson a poet of high gifts; he has 
inspiration, he has sincerity, he has elevated expression, he has technique that 
is rarely at fault.”—Daily Chronicle, 


PICTURE TALES FROM 
WELSH HILLS. 


By BERTHA THOMAS. 3s. 6d, net. (Inland Postage, 4d.) 


** An exceedingly sympathetic rendering of the simple country life in Wales.” 
—Morning Post. 


At all Booksellers. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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THE PRESENT CRITICAL TIMES. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE COMING DOMINION OF ROME 
IN BRITAIN. 


By the Author of ‘‘The Worship of the Dead,” 
‘*The Great Pyramid,” &c. 


A brief review of the prophecies of Scripture foretelling 
the serious events and great troubles which are to befall 
the British nation just previous to the close of the present 
Dispensation; with an account of the agencies by which 
they are being brought about at the present moment. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“This pamphlet is convincing.”—Morning Star. 

‘A startling book which amply repays perusal.”—National 
Prolestant Standard, 

“We hope it will be widely circulated.”—Belfast News Letter. 

“Its revelations and warnings demand our careful considera- 
tion.” —Work and Witness. 

“We highly commend it to our readers as being a book which 
will afford them rich instruction.”—Protestant Standard. 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 Essex Srreet, Srranp, W.C. 
OR OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW _ BOOKS. 
CLASSICS. 

A Study in Homeric 

Geography. By WALTER LEAF, Litt.D., sometime 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, With Maps, Plans, and 


Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Tue Times.— It was high time for this book to be written, and by writing 
it Mr. Leaf has made a notable addition to the services which he has already 
rendered to Homeric study as editor and joint translator of the Lliad.”’ 





Troy: 





THEOLOGY. 
DR. H. B. SWETE’S NEW WORK. 


The Holy Spirit in the Ancient 
Church. A Study of Christian Teaching 
in the Age of the Fathers. By HENRY 
BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., D.Litt., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and Hon. Canon 
of Ely. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Tur Times.—‘' In view of the religious controversies which are beginning to 
herald the establishment of the Christian faith in these countries, the book 
which Professor Swete has given us should be of distinct value... This 


scholarly and illuminating volume.” 
The Second Epistle of the Apostle 
Introduction, Text, 


Paul to the Corinthians. 

English Translation and Notes. By ALLAN MENZIES, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism, St. Mary’s 
College, University of St. Andrews. 8vo. 6s. net. 








PHILOSOPHY. 
Second Edition. 

Studies in Humanism. pyrcs 
SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc. Second Edition. 8vo. 10s. net, 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 
Humanism: Philosophical Essays. By 


F. C. S. SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc. Second Edition, Enlarged. 
8vo. 10s. net. 


Second Edition with Indez. 


A Short Study of Ethics. 


F. D’ARCY, D.D., Bishop of Down. Crown 8vo. 


Just Before the Dawn. 
and Work of Ninomiya Sontoku. 
ARMSTRONG, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


By CHARLES 
5s. net, 


The Life 
By R. C 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Child Labour in City Streets. 
By E. N. CLOPPER, Ph.D. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 
5s. 6d. net. 
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Macmillan & Co.'s New Books. 


NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 


Folk-Tales of Bengal. By the Rev. 
LAL BEHARI DAY, Author of “ Bengal Peasant Life,” &c. 
With 32 Illustration: in Colour by Warwick Goble. 
Crown 4to. 15s. net. Also Edition de Luze, limited to 150 
copies, printed on hand-made paper and bound in vellum. 
Demy 4to. 42s. net. 


White-Ear and Peter: the Story 
of a Fox and a Fox-Terrier. By NEILS 
HEIBERG. With 16 Coloured Plates by Cecil Aldin. 
Pott 4to. 6s. net. 


THE MODERN READER'S CHAUCER. 


The Complete Poetical Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Now first put into modern English 
Prose by JOHN S. P. TATLOCK and PERCY MACKAYE. 
With 32 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by Warwick 
Goble. Cr. 4to. Decorated cloth. 15s. net. 


BIOGRAFHY. 
Becond and Revised Edition, 


Life of William Earl of Shel- 


burne, afterwards First Marquess of 
Lansdowne, with Extracts from his Papers 
and Correspondence. By LORD FITZMAURICE. 
With Portraits, Caricatures, and Maps. 
Edition. 2vols. 8vo. 24s. net. 
Ws ‘STMINSTER Gazetre.—* A biography which has long ago taken its place 
he classical authorities on the political history of the eighteenth 
The book is also invalua as a picture of the life and manners 
ol > perk od to which they relate. Shelburne’s ‘characters’ of his contem 
persries and their immediate predeces —of Marlborough, Bolingbroke, 
Sun derland, Carteret, Cracgs, Wo Ife, Bute, Henry Fox, Chatham, Dunning. 
and others—are some of the most brilli ant things of the kind in our language. * 


Second and Revised 









music. 


Interpretation in Song. by HARRY 


PLUNKET GREENE. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Trr Rereree.—* Should be possessed by every public vocali ist. To the 
student it will prove most valuable, and the most accomplished singer may 
learn something from its pages, for they touch on all branches of vocal art in 


tht and incisive 


an illuminating manner, Moreover, the book is written in a br 
style that drives home with trenchant directness the author's rational 
remarks,”* 


*,* This work forms Vol. V. of “The Musician’s Library,” 
a new Series issued in conjunction with Messrs. Stainer and Bell, 


Lid. 


The Thought in Music: An 


Enquiry into the Principles of Musical 
Rhythm, Phrasing, and Expression. By JOHN 
B. McEWEN, M.A., Fellow and Professor of Musical 
Composition in the Royal Academy of Music, London. Extra 
Crown 8yo. 3s. 64. net. 


Hw G, 


Marriage. 


WELLS’S NEW BOOK, 


6s. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 


Mrs. Lancelot. 


Gs. 


VAMES STEPHENS’S NEW BOOK. 


The Crock of Gold. sx. net. 


Patt. Matt Gazetre.—“ A wise, beautiful, and humorous bock. ... If you 
eonld have given Sterne a soul and made him a poet he might have produced 
*The Crock of Gold,’ 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


The Magic World. ,y ©. Nessir, Author 
of “The Magic City,” ete. With Illustrations by H. R. 


MILLAR and SPENCER PRYSE. Crown Svo. 6a. 


[ Tuesday. 


Tota. By Mrs. HOBART-HAMPDEN, Author of “The 
Cave of Hanuman.” Illustrated by ALICE B. WOOD- 
WARD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





*,* The exciting adventures of a little English 


girl who is 
. ¥ . ° } = 
kidnapped by an Indian Rajah. 





” Don’t Give Up The Ship!” pn, 
‘HARLES S. WOOD. With Front wae in Colour and 
Hi alf-tone Plates by Franx Merritt. Crown S8yo. 6s. | 


*, * A book for boys. 


‘The Cotton Plant 


TRAVEL, HISTORY, AND SPORT. 


Narrative of the Visit to India 
of Their Majesties King George V. and 
Queen Mary, and of the Coronation Durbar 
held at Delhi, 12th December, 19ii. By the 
HON. JOHN FORTESCUE. With 32 Illustrations. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

*,* This work constitutes the official record of the Visit and 

Durbar. 


_Tmz Trues.—" Mr. Fortescue has not been afraid of expressing his own 
views, and the result isa narrative with verve and point—a narrative, in fact, 
with all the qualities of Mr. Fortescue’s own mind.” 


Marie Antoinette: Her Early 
Youth: 1770-1774. By LADY YOUNGHUSBAND. 
Kilustrated. 8vo. 15s. net. [ Tuesday. 


A Tramp’s Sketches. 
GRAHAM, Author of “Undiscovered 
Frontispiece. Extra Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 


DatLy News.—*“ Mr. Graham walked, mainly at random, from the Cane 
to Jerusalem ; and he has given us iu thisrobust book a classic of educat: 
wild vagabondage,”’ 


The Minority of Henry the Third. 


STEPHEN 
With 


By 


Russia.” 


‘asus 
ad yet 


By KATE NORGATE, Author of “England under tho 
Angevin Kings,” ete. S8vo. &s. 6d. net. 

Tur Tivrs.—‘ It makes a valuable addition to its three predecessors from 

her pen, and it inspires a hope that she will not leave the reign of the man 


unchronicied now that she has completed that of the boy.’ 


The Adventures of an Elephant 
Hunter. By JAMES SUTHERLAND, Llustrated. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. Tuesday. 

*,* The book records the experiences of a hunter who holds the 
world’s record in this branch of sport. 


A History of the United States. 
By EDWARD CHANNING. Vol. IIf. The American 
Revolution, 1761-1789. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


ads Previously published Vols. LandII. 10s. 


A History of the Literature 
of Ancient Israel from the Eaprliest Times 
to 185 B.C. By H. T. FOWLER, Ph.D. 8vo. 10s. net. 


6d. net each. 


ART AND LITERATURE. 
FREDERIC HARRISON’S NEW WORK, 


Among My Books; Centenaries, 
Reviews, Memoirs. By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

*,* A companion volume to “Choice of Books.” 


Tur Trwes.—* Mr. Harrison has read and re-read for pleasure, and in these 
talks he communicates his pleasure. The effect of reading bis book is to be 
seut, or sent back, to the great books with new enthusiasm,” 


Byzantine Churches in Constan- 
tinople, their History and Architecture. By 
ALEXANDER VAN MILLINGEN, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
History, Robert College, Constantinople, assisted by RAMSAY 
TRAQUAIR, A.R.1.B.A., Lecturer on Architecture, College of 
Art, Edinburgh, W. 8. GEORGE, F\S.A., and A. E. HEN DER- 
SON, F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, and illustrations. Super- 
royal 8vo. 3ls. 6d, net. 


Eighth Edition, thoroughly Revised and Brought up to date. 


Popular Handbook to the 
National Gallery. Including Notes collected from 
the Works of Mr. RUSKIN. Vol I. FOREIGN SCHOOLS. 
By SIR EDWARD T. COOK. Eighth Edition. Thoroughly 
Thin paper. Leather binding. 10s 


Six Lectures on the Inns of 
Court and of Chancery. Delivered in the Middlo 
Temple Hall during Easter and Trinity Terms, 1912. With 
Map. Crown 8vo. is. net. [New Shilling Library. 


Revised. Crown 8vo net. 


SCIENCE. 


in Egypt: 
Studies in Physiology and Genetics. By W. 
LAWRENCE BALLS, M.A., Botanist to the Department of 
Agriculture, Egyptian Government. Illustrated. Svo. 
5s. net. [Science Monographs, 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 
SIR RICHARD TEMPLE. tervers 


AND CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, THE HOME RULE PERIOD, 1886-7. 10s. 6d. 
net. [Ready next week. 


SARAH LADY LYTTELTON. 


Edited by the Hon. Mrs. H. WYNDHAM. Portraits. 165s. net. 


LORD BURGHERSH (Earl of West- 
morland). Edited by Miss RACHEL WEIGALL. Por- 
traits. 12s. net. 


FIRST EARL OF SANDWICH 
¢ , a K.G.). By F. R. HARRIS. Illustrated. 


JAMES ist DUKE OF ORMONDE. 


By LADY BURGHCLERE. Illustrated. 2 Vols. 28s. net. 


T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 


Autobiography of. Portraits. 12s. net. 


SAINT GREGORY THE GREAT. 


By Sir H. H. HOWORTH, K.C.LE. Illustrated, 12s. net. 


IN NORTHERN LABRADOR. 


By W. B. CABOT. 76 Illustrations. 12s. net. 


TO MESOPOTAMIA AND 
KURDISTAN IN DISGUISE. By E. B. SOANE. 


WITH the ITALIANS in TRIPOLI. 


By Chevalier TULLIO IRACE, Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. <THE 
LOVE OF NATURE AMONG THE ROMANS.” 9s. net, 


The PLUTUS of ARISTOPHANES. 


Translated into English Verse. By the Right Hon. LORD 
JUSTICE KENNEDY. 5s. net. 


BEHIND THE NIGHT LIGHT. 


Described by JOAN MAUDE. 2s. 6d. net. 


SOCIAL FRANCE IN THE TIME 
OF PHILIP AUGUSTUS. By ACHILLE LUCHAIRE, 
Translated by E. B. Krrusien. 10s. 6d. net. 


INDUSTRIAL WARFARE. 


By CHARLES WATNEY and JAMES A. LITTLE. 6s. net. 


CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY 
AND SOCIAL CONSTRAINT. By RAY MADDING 
McCONNELL, Ph.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


The TREATMENT of TUBERCU- 


LOSIS by means of the Immune Substances (I. K.) 
Therapy. By WALTER H. FEARIS, with a Foreword by 
Dr. CARL SPENGLER. 6s. net. 


ee NOVELS. 


3s. 6d. net. 
From the ANGLE OF SEVENTEEN [Epew Puittrorts 
THE SNARER “ Brown Linnetr” 





6s. each. 

THE STREET OF THE FLUTE PLAYER 
H. De Vere Sracroo.e 
B. Paut Neuman 
Bounun Lyncu 
BUNCH GRASS Horace A. VacHELL 
MUDDLING THROUGH Lapy Napier or MaGpaLa 
THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF SYLVIA A.D. Picxerine 


SIMON BRANDIN 
GLAMOUR 





‘Now READY. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 433. OCTOBER 1912. 6s. 


Tae Panama CANAL. Tue Poetry or Rosert Brownyixa. 
Roman Histoxy since MommMsen, By Percy Luprock. 

By Prof. HavERFIELD. Two I7tu-Century Men or Action. 
Tur Isoration or TuroLtocy, By By ALGERNON CECIL. 

Rev. F, R, Tennant. THe Rise or PRICES ANDTHE QUANTITY 
A Prosecrev Jacopire Invasion, Turory. By Prof. J.S. Nicuo.son. 


By V. Hussey-Wa.su. Recent Cricket. By Sir Home 
Srivoza, GorTHE AND THE Moperys, Gorpon. 

By Rev. M. Kaurmann, Foucnk. By W.S. Litty. 
Roman Canon Law in ENGLAND. By Tae Pourrican ConTesT IN THE 


Untrepb Srartes. 
Tue Usster Covenant, 


Sir Lewis Dispix, Dean of the 
Arches. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & CO.’S 
New Books. 


The SIGNIFICANCE of 
ANCIENT RELIGIONS 


IN RELATION TO HUMAN EVOLUTION AND BRAIN 
DEVELOPMENT. JUST OUT, 


By E. NOEL REICHARDT, M.D. 


The Author’s object is to demonstrate his thesis as 

revealed to us in the Ancient Religions. He treats this 

development step by step, and carries his demonstrations 
from the very earliest times down to the present day. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, with 7 Full-page Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net. 








THE LIFE OF SIR HOWARD VINCENT 
By S. H. JEYES, concluded by F. D. HOW. 
With Photogravure Portrait and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 12s. 6d. net. [Just out, 


He was Head of the Criminal Investigation Department, and among the 
experiences of his life were such events as the Phoenix Park murders and the 
Prusso-Austrian and South African Wars. 


BRABAZON AND HIS ART 
By C. LEWIS HIND. 
With 24 Full-page Illustrations in Colour from the Artist’s 
Pictures, Demy 4to. Cloth, gilt top. 21s. net. 


“Mir. Hind has treated the life and art of Brabazon with 
discriminating enthusiasm.’’—STANDARD. 


THE SHEEP AND ITS COUSINS 
By R. LYDEKKER, F.R.S. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, with 62 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


net. [Just out. 


The work is written in a popular style, which conveys a large 
amount of accurate scientific information. 


STUDENT’S HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 
By ERNEST EVANS. 
Natural Science Master, Technical Institute, Burnley. 
With 113 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


ELEMENTS OF CHILD PROTECTION. 
By Dr. SIGMUND ENGEL. 
Translated by Mr. EDEN PAUL, M.D. Brux., M.R.CS., 
L.R.C.P.. 15s. net. 


An investigation of all the problems involved by child protection 
from the standpoints of the modern socialist movement and of 
modern social science. 


A HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY, 


Ancient and Patristic 


By Dr. G. 8. BRETT. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. Gd. net. Library of Philosophy. [Just out. 


The work is full of interest for all who wish to understand the 
central ideas of ancient and medizval culture. 


ESAU AND THE BEACON. 
By KENNETH WEEKS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. &s. net. 


THE SOUL’S DESTINY, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By WILLIAM AVON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


“There is much dexterity in the way in which Mr. Avon 
handies his metres.’’-ATHENAUM. 


HOURS OF GLADNESS 


EIGHT NATURE ESSAYS. 
By M. MAETERLINCK,. 
WITH A NEW ESSAY ON “OUR CITY GARDENS.” 
Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 


With 20 Full-page Piates in Colour: designed Cover and Title- 
page by EDWARD J. DETMOLD. 


Special Edition on Arnold Paper. 


21s. net. 


(Five Plays.) 





Demy 4to. JUST OUT. 





London: GEORGE ALLEN & CO. LTD., 
44 & 45 RATHBONE PLACE, 
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READY NEXT THURSDAY (16s. net). 


KING EDWARD IN HIS TRUE COLOURS 


By EDWARD LEGGE, Author of “The Empress Eugénie, 1870-1910,” ete, 


Mr. Legge’s article on King Edward in the October FORTNIGHTLY has drawn wide attention to his 


forthcoming book, “ King Edward in His True Colours.” 
and the TIMES considers that “it shows some knowledge of facts not 


written with a good deal of knowledge,” 
generally known 
Sir Sidney Lee’s monograph.” 


The MORNING POST said the article “ is evide nt!y 


” and “ is interesting because of its uncompromising criticism of several statements contained in 
In his book, besides giving a remarkably intimate picture of King Edward, 


Mr. Legge elaborates his criticism of Sir Sidney Lee's “ Dictionary” article and deals fully with the personal 


relations between King Edward and the Kaiser. 





THINGS I CAN TELL. By Lord Ross- 


more. 5th Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 
“ 270 pages of brilliant anecdote.”— Standard. 











FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE. 
By Princess Louise of Prussia, Contains many 
anecdotes of the Courts of Frederick the Great and his two 

16s. net, 

“Most vivid. The great characters of the day pass before one’s 

. It is all history at first-hand, dramatic, lifelike, 

The reader will not be able 


successors. 


vision. . 
surcharged with human interest. 
to miss a line of it.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 


IN ABOR JUNGLES. By Angus Hamilton. 
Author of “ Korea,” “‘ Afghanistan,” ete. A graphic account 
of the Abor Expedition and the Miri and Mishmi political 
missions. With numerous Illustrations, and the first pub- 
lished map of the sha 18s. net, 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Madame 
Judith, of the Comédie Francaise. Memoirs of the Second 
Empire, with numerous stories of members of the Imperial 
Family, statesmen, and —- famous inthe arts. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE BORGIAS. _ By 
John Fyvie. Presents a true history of the lives and 
careers of Rodrigo, Cesare, and Lucrezia Borgia, after a care- 

ful sifting of all fresh evidence. 15s. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE ROTHSCHILDS. 
By — Balla, 10s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 
THE GREY GHOST BOOK. By J. A. 
Middleton. 6s. [Shortly. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF MODEL AERO- 
PLANES. By F, A, Collins. 
tion of model aeroplanes and the growth of aviation, and is 
quite suitable to all (old or young) interested in aviation. 
Profusely Illustrated. 3¢. 6d. net. 


Deals with the construc- 





VEILED MYSTERIES OF EGYPT. By 
S. H. Leeder, Author of “The Desert Gateway.” Special 
facilities have been given Mr. Leeder for the preparation of 
this book, which is of the utmost importance to all in 
terested in British rule in Egypt, and which opens a new 
and fascinating chapter of life in the mysterious East. Pro- 
— Iilustrated. 16s. net, [ Shortly. 


ENGLAND’ s WEAK POINTS. By A German 
Resident in England. The outcome of the author's 
observation during his 15 years’ social and business life in 
this country. 3s. 6d. net. 


MONARCHS AND MEN. By Maximilian 
Harden, the famous Publicist and Editor of 
“Zukunft.” Contains biographical essays on King Edward, 
Pope Leo XIII, the Kaiser and Bismarck, Francis Joseph, 
the Tsar of Russia, Briand, and others. 10s. 6d. net. 


German 


KEEPER OF ROYAL SECRETS. 
Jean Harmand. ‘The Private and Political 
Madame de Geulis, “Governor” to Louis-Philippe. 


By 
life of 
16s. net. 
penaly. 


THE CHAPELS ROYAL. » Archdeacon 


Sinclair. With Illustrations from Paintings by Louis 
Weirrer, R.B.A. Crown 4to. 21s. net. sieht 
BRIDGE AND AUCTION BRIDGE, By 


“Valet de Pique.” With 48 Problems. 2s. net. 


SKI-ING. By Arnold Lunn, 
trated. 3s. 6d. net. 


Profusely Iilus- 
[Shortly. 


FICTION. 


THE OTHER WOMAN’S SHADOW. 
Lady Angela Forbes. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HENRY MAIT- 


By 


LAND. By Morley Roberts. [ Shortly. 
THE HOUSE OPPOSITE. By “ Rita.” 
[ Shortly. 


THE FINE AIR OF MORNING. By J. S. 
Fletcher. [ Shortly. 
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WARD, LOCK 





& CO.S LIST. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 





THE LOVERS Eden Phillpotts 


“The scenes are laid in the Devonshire which Mr. Phillpotts 
knows so thoroughly, and more than one of its details bear the 
stamp of history rather than of fiction. It is a wholly delightful 
story, and we shall be very much surprised if most people do not 
enjoy it just as much as we did.”—Liverpool Courier, 


THOSE OTHER DAYS 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 


“Where he is handling mysteries Mr. Oppenheim is un- 
surpassed, and he certainly has the knack of handling the 
commonplace in a fresh and interesting manner.”—Scotsman, 


SEAFORD’S SNAKE Bertram Mitford 


Quite as strenuous and exciting as anything Mr. Mitford has 
written. A most readable and engrossing book. 


THE OPEN DOOR Fred M. White 


Mr. Fred M, White is one of the most versatile of novelists, and 
this new story from his pen is one of remarkable ingenuity. 


THE TRUSTEE Harold Bindloss 


“The author’s descriptions of climate, scenery, conditions, 
manners, and characters have, however, the impress of reality. 


They form a vigorous and truthful picture of a section of 


‘Canada in the Making.’ ”—Scotsman, 


VIOLET DUNSTAN L. G. Moberly 


An admirable story, charmingly and skilfully told, by an author 
who knows how to depict the emotions of modern humanity. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE RIVER 
Edgar Wallace 


Mr. Wallace brings out with a remarkably realistic touch the 
grim humour, the pathos, and the tragedy of uncivilized Africa. 


MIRABEL’S ISLAND Louis Tracy 


“The tale is brightly told and captivates the reader’s fancy. 
The author can give the simplest romance a vivid quality, and 
Mirabel’s Island’ is in a charming vein.”—Manchester Courier. 





NATURE BOOKS. 


By CHAS. G. D. ROBERTS. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6g, 


THE FEET OF THE FURTIVE 


“Mr, Charles G. D. Roberts has a power second only to Mr 
Rudyard Kipling of putting himself into the skins of animals and 
realizing the picturesque struggles which constitute their lifg 
history ; he has an amazing power of understanding.” —Daily Mail, 


THE HOUSE IN THE WATER 


“Under the guidance of Mr. Roberts we have often adventured 
among the wild beasts of the land and sea; and we hope to do so 
many times in the future. It is an education not to be missed by 
those who have the chance. Mr. Roberts loves his wild nature, 
and his readers, both old and young, should love it with hini.” 


THE BACKWOODSMEN. —” 


“ There are few writers who could hold a reader’s attention with 
a story of a squirrel, a weasel, and a hawk, but Mr. Roberts’ 
methods are perfectly fascinating.” — Bystander. 


KINGS IN EXILE 


“ Mr. Roberts is well and honourably known for his stories of 
animal life, but we can promise his admirers that, greedily as they 
may have devoured ‘The House in the Water,’ their eyes will, if 
possible, be still more firmly riveted to the page when they get 
into the thick of this fine book, with its most helpful illustrations.” 

—Evening Standard, 


|NEIGHBOURS UNKNOWN 


“Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts is one of the unique writers of the 
modern natural history school. There is a fascination about his 
sketches that one seldom finds in any other author’s works,” 

—Dundee Courier, 


MORE KINDRED OF THE WILD 


“ Picturesque, full of character, instructive, entertaining, often 
thrilling—sure to be received with the same pleasure as its 
predecessors have been by both the naturalist and the lover of 
good literature.”—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


WONDER BOOK, 


A Picture Annual for Boys and Girls. 
NINTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 
Crown 4to, Picture Boards, 3s. Gd.; in handsome cloth gilt 
binding, 5s. Twelve Coloured Plates. 264 Pages, 
300 Illustrations. 

From the first issue of this favourite Annual the constant aim 
has been to present for the delight and entertainment of the little 
ones THE BEST, AND ONLY THE BEST, in picture, verse, and 
story. The TWELVE COLOURED PLATES are all dainty 
works of art. The full-page and other tinted drawings in the 
text number nearly THREE HUNDRED, making the volume the 
most sumptuous gift book for children issued at a moderate price. 








THE 
NOVEMBER 


WINDSOR 


CONTAINS 


FURTHER REMINISCENCES BY ELLEN TERRY 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 





TEN COMPLETE STORIES BY NOTABLE AUTHORS. 





THE ART OF WILLIAM STRUTT 
WITH COLOURED PLATE. 





NEW NATURE STUDY BY 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 





ENGLAND'S HISTORY IN PORTRAIT AND PICTURE. 
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